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FOREWORD 


Saas volume is the fulfilment of many prom- 
ises. 

During the twenty-one years of the author’s 
rectorship of St. Paul’s Church at Pawtucket, 
R. I., many requests were made by his people that 
some of his discourses be put in permanent form. 

The vestry published certain of the sermons 
herein as pamphlets for free distribution, at the 
time they were delivered. But there appeared a 
wide-spread desire that some more lasting form 
be given a number of them. Hence this book. 

The publisher informs the writer that today 
there is no demand for books of sermons except 
trom lay-readers, and personal friends of the au- 
thor. He writes, “I do not believe it to be within 
the range of human possibility for such a volume 
to pay.” For some reason, upon reading that state- 
ment, there instantly came to the writer’s memory 
the following opening sentence he recently had 
heard from a prominent Chautauqua lecturer: 
“We are a jazz and movie people: we love to be 
tickled, and we hate to think.” 
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Why did the first quotation just given suggest 
the second ? 

Yet perhaps the publisher is right; certainly he 
should know. This book is therefore a venture. The 
author seeks no profit, his only desire being that 
some words therein may help some souls in their 
life problems, their doubts and perplexities and 
struggles and sorrows. If the book floats, others 
may follow. If it does not, but sinks financially, 
none will follow—in all human probability. 

It is dedicated to my people of St. Paul’s 
Church, who bore so patiently with me for more 
than twenty-one years of the happiest rectorship 
there has ever been on this earth—at least none 
was ever happier, or could be. They were golden 
years and have left golden memories,—of fellow- 
ship and of work and worship in His Kingdom, 
the Church. We walked together in the House of 
God as friends. The ties thus formed were like 
those of kindred. Never did the rector ask for help 
of any kind but it was forthcoming promptly and 
cheerfully, whether the help needed was financial, 
or in the work of the parish, officers, teachers, visi- 
tors, singers, or what-not. 

Thus the writer rejoices that he was that rather 
unusual thing, a one-parish rector. He had but one 
affection, his well-beloved parish, though he had 
been curate for a number of years in a great New 
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York city church before becoming rector of St. 
Paul’s. 

The sermons following are, and are meant to be, 
simple—so simple that a child can understand 
them. In this the author has sought, reverently, to 
follow the method of the Master. Christ’s words 
and teachings are so plain and simple that they 
can be understood, readily, by the uneducated as 
well as the learned. The so-called “scholarly” ser- 
mon has, in the writer’s opinion, no legitimate 
place in the Christian pulpit. That pulpit exists, 
not to exploit human learning, but to teach the 
“Way” so simply that the fool, tho’ a way-faring 
man, need not err therein. 

This is not meant as an attack on scholarship 
per se, which has its rightful and most valuable 
place in life. Teachers of the Word should be men 
of the highest scholarship the Church can obtain, 
not forgetting other essential gifts. But he who sits 
down to write, or enters the pulpit to preach a 
designedly “scholarly” sermon is simply yielding 
to human vanity. The pulpit has two chief pur- 
poses: First, to point the “Way”; second, to en- 
deavor to show men how to walk therein with in- 
creasing spiritual growth and joy, thus finding 
for themselves the truth that “The path of the just 
is as a shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.” 
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This book differs from most volumes of its 
kind in that the pictures of the old and new 
churches, and also of the rector, are included. 

This was done (with hesitation) at the request 
of parishioners who desire to keep it as a souvenir 
in case it is the only volume of sermons published 
by the writer. These pictures add to the value of 
the book to members of St. Paul’s, and cannot 
possibly diminish its value to others. 

There is an Appendix containing: 

1. A personal message from the author to the 
members of St. Paul’s. 

2. An historical postscript to the sermon on 
“Why I am an Episcopalian,” which, it appeared 
to the writer, is more fitting in an appendix than 
immediately following that discourse. 

3. A copy of a letter written to a certain choir- 
director in a Pacific coast city, who came to the 
author with an appeal for counsel. This is inserted 
with the hope that it may be useful to other choir- 
directors who are struggling with the problems of 
Church music and congregational singing. 

Tur AvTHorR. 


VISIONS 


Texts.—Where there is no vision, the people perish. 
Prov. XXIX, 18. 

Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision. Acts. XXVI, 19. 


ie a beautiful little city of the west, beneath 

the trees on the college campus, two young 
men were seated. It was a day in June, one of 
those perfect days when earth and air and sky pos- 
sess a dreamlike and almost unearthly loveliness. 
The spot where they were seated is not excelled for 
beauty in all the world, travellers say. It was on a 
hill, and commanded a broad prospect in all direc- 
tions. Behind them rose the great stone college 
buildings. Field, woodland, meadow, and stream 
stretched away to the far horizon. The sky above 
was deepest blue, save for a white cloud floating 
here and there; the foliage of the trees was dark- 
est green, and the birds were singing in the 
branches, their notes mingling with the rustling 
of the leaves in the light summer breezes. 

It was a day to exalt a soul in touch with na- 
ture, and both of these young men felt the magic 
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beauty in earth and sky. The younger, and more 
impressionable perhaps, turned to the elder and 
said: “How difficult it is on a day like this to 
believe there is anything but good in this world, 
and how easy it seems to live up to one’s ideals.” 

“Tdeals? Nonsense!” said the other harshly; 
“Y’m tired of hearing about ideals. But that’s all 
one does hear in college. As for me, I’ve no ideals 
to live up to. I’ve learned better.” 

“You don’t mean that of course,” said the first. 

“T do mean it,” was the quick reply. “The great 
‘fault of you men here in college is that you get 
your ideals too high; you are visionaries.” 

“But,” answered the younger, “I do not believe 
it possible to have one’s ideals too high.” 

“You are wrong,” interrupted the elder, “and 
you will quickly learn better when you’ve had a 
few hard knocks out in the world. I had all those 
fine notions once,” and there came a tinge of sad- 
ness in his voice, “but I’ve done with them. The 
world will have none of them; the practical arena 
of everyday life is no place for the man with 
ideals. ’ve crushed mine all out and you will 
quickly do likewise when once you are out in the 
world. When you come to fight life’s real battles 
you will find no time for ideals, or else you will 
be considered a dreamer and a visionary, and most 
certainly will be a failure.” 

That, my hearers, was an actual conversation. 
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It took place between two young men who lingered 
a few days after the end of the college year. The 
one was a graduate of two or three years, returned 
to his Alma Mater at Commencement time; the 
other was still an undergraduate. 

And it is common—is it not?’—to hear men 
speak as the elder spoke in this conversation. How 
often we hear something like this from those who 
claim to be very practical; those who like to be 
called men of the world. “Well, it takes two or 
three years to get the foolish notions out of the 
head of a college man, and then, when he is rid of 
all his visionary ideas, he begins to be worth some- 
thing in this practical, work-a-day world—this 
world of give and take in business.” 

That is the opinion of the practical man, the 
boastfully practical man of the world. 

And I am here to say—though some of my 
hearers may consider me a visionary—that when 
a young man allows this practical world to rob 
him of his high ideals and to force its own sordid 
standards upon him, I say it is nothing less than 
a tragedy: it is nothing less than the debauching 
of a human soul. 

For every man should have and keep his ideals. 
I affirm that he may have them, and be true to 
them, and still live in this practical world and at- 
tain the largest and truest success, as scores of suc- 
cessful men have done. Every man should have 
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his visions, if you please to call them so, his visions 
of what is noble and good and true. It should be 
his steadfast, unchangeable purpose to attain his 
ideals somehow and sometime. The writer of the 
Book of Proverbs spoke a most practical, workable, 
everyday truth when he said, “When there is no 
vision, the people perish.” For where there is no 
vision not only a nation perishes, but also where 
there is no vision the man perishes to all that is 
noblest and best in life, though there may be left a 
money-making machine—a practical politician— 
or an animated clod. 

In a word, I affirm that a man cannot crush his 
visions and ideals without infinite loss) A man 
cannot violate his spiritual nature without paying 
the penalty. The penalty is the loss of the better 
side of life, the loss of what St. Paul calls “the 
heavenly vision.” And that heavenly vision gives 
to our existence in this world all that makes life 
worth living,—all that is high, noble, and, in the 
fullest sense, manly, that life possesses. 

Look at it first from the material standpoint. 

I stood on Broadway, New York, and looked at 
that highest building in the world, the Woolworth. 
It is not only great in physical size, but is won- 
drously beautiful. A noted divine has called it 
a “Cathedral of Commerce”—a term one feels is 
not unfitting, as one looks upon its soaring beauty 
reaching toward the sky. 
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Yet reflect; that building was once a vision, a 
vision in the mind of one man. Before a stone was 
laid, before the architect drew his first line, this 
one man saw the vision. Today it stands before 
you, no longer a vision but an actuality in stone 
and mortar. So it is with the Brooklyn Bridge, the 
Panama Canal, any and all of the mighty works 
of man. Before they rose in actual being, one man 
first had the vision of them, a vision translated 
later into reality. 

But it was in a higher, nobler sense that our text 
was written. What was its meaning to the Jews? 
To them it meant that where there was no proph- 
et’s vision, no voice to tell them of a better to- 
morrow, the people then would perish. When left 
to their own devices, with no hope nor thought of 
better coming days, when their sole desire was the 
pleasure of the moment, when there was no stern 
rebuke from the prophet’s lips for their apostasy, 
and no high ideal held before them of their destiny 
as a chosen people of God, then it was that the 
human heart gave itself up to self-indulgence and 
the degrading worship of vile heathen gods; then 
it was that the Jewish people perished, both in 
body and soul. 

And so it has ever been with nations and with 
men, that where there is no vision the people perish. 
No truer words were written by the pen of inspired 
prophet or spoken by human lips. Where there is 
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no high purpose, no high ideal to direct and mold 
a man’s life or the national life, then the nation 
or individual perishes. When a nation or a man 
is given over to mere self-aggrandizement and self- 
indulgence, when there is no plain living and high 
thinking, then that nation or that man perishes 
to all that is noble and high and true. 

The man who reads history knows this to be 
true in the life of nations. What is the history of 
the fall of Rome but the story of internal selfish- 
ness and corruption ? Rome’s vision was never very 
high, for Rome aimed chiefly at world conquest. 
But when even that vision of world empire was no 
longer the goal of her statesmen; but instead, their 
highest aim was their own personal aggrandize- 
ment and self-indulgence, then Rome was in the 
beginning of her end. So it will be with any na- 
tion, even with our own. When the vision is gone - 
the people perish. For what built our own nation 
but the vision of its founders? Its Washingtons, 
and Hamiltons, and Jeffersons, and Jays? These 
men were seers. They saw here upon the shores of 
this virgin western continent the vantage ground 
for humanity to make its last stand for equality 
of opportunity, here to found a democracy whose 
only aristocracy should be one of worth and char- 
~ acter. And what will be the downfall of our nation 
but the loss of that splendid vision of national life, 
of public and private virtue, and in its place the 
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contemptible selfishness and treason of those who 
would corrupt and poison the springs of national 
life for personal gain and ambition ? 

Brethren, if our country perishes, as some men 
both good and wise believe it will; if government 
by the people is to be a failure, as not a few think- 
ers begin to fear, then it will be because, as a na- 
tion, we have lost our vision, lost our ideals; and 
the reign of human selfishness and so-called prac- 
tical politics and corruption have blinded men’s 
eyes to their own best interests, and the interests 
of their children’s children. | 

Look at New England. Why has it been so great 
a factor and won so honored a place in the history 
of our country ? Call the roll of the nation’s great. 
Whence come they? From New England largely, 
or sprung from New England stock. And why ? Be- 
cause New England was settled by men of vision, 
men of ideals as well as ideas. The New England 
of the past, at least, was a New England of plain 
living, high thinking, and visions. The old world 
called the Pilgrim Fathers fools. Why? Because 
they gave up comfort, gave up home and native 
land, gave up all that most men hold dear, and 
came to a wilderness because of a principle. They 
faced savage beasts and savage men for an idea, 
a vision. Today the world reveres their memory. 
So be it; the world has always called ‘men fools 
who suffer for their ideals, until those men suc- 
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ceed; then it calls them heroes. And history shows 
that the world has always, or nearly always cruci- 
fied its benefactors and hated its reformers. 

Again, why ? 

Let me tell you, for I think I can. It is because 
the world loves its comfort, its cushions, its pal- 
ate—and its sense gratification, and is usually 
quite willing to sell its soul to get these things. 
Men with visions and ideals are unconventional, 
and often very uncomfortable. It’s so easy to be 
conventional, and really so pleasant to be comfort- 
able. People don’t think you queer, they don’t call 
you fanatics,—if only you won’t be unconven- 
tional and won’t disturb their blessed comfort. But 
nevertheless the world has progressed only because 
there were mighty souls who dared be unconven- 
tional. I affirm that the world’s advancement is 
the history of its seers, its men and women who 
had visions and who clung to them in spite of the 
jeers and ridicule of a conventional and comfort- 
worshipping world. 

And my friends, the same is true of you and 
me individually, personally. Your vision and mine 
make us what we are. Our ideals shape our lives, 
and react upon, and in time may change even 
our environment. There are those who say we 
are creatures of environment, but the man with a 
vision will be the the master of his environment. 
His material environment will actually change, 
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readjust itself, and become obedient to his spiri- 
tual vision. Even the boastfully practical and ma- 
terial world acknowledges the sovereignty of an 
unseen ideal when it bows before the spiritual 
force of character. What else does it mean when 
the most practical and even sordid men will pay 
a large salary in material dollars for that spiri- 
tual thing, honesty and high character, when they 
want a man for a position of trust ? 

Consider somewhat in detail the different vi- 
sions a man may have. 

The highest vision of some men seems to be the 
indulgence of their appetites. Think of it; a crea- 
ture called a man, yet whose highest aspiration 
seems to be to one day gratify his five senses. Per- 
haps you have seen such. I have. I saw and knew 
a man once who had sufficient of this world’s 
goods to indulge every wish, and who frankly said 
to me that he had no higher aspiration than to 
gratify his animal nature. With these ears I heard 
him say it. That was his vision, his ideal, what 
he thought life was for. 

What was the result ? 

I have lived long enough to to see. That man 
became and is today merely a kind of human 
animal. His face has lost every spiritual line. 
No character, no high thought, nothing but the 
mark of the beast is written on his countenance. 
And though he possesses a name which once was 
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honored—not for anything he has done, but be- 
cause of the deeds of his ancestors—yet I would 
rather a thousand times be the humblest, poorest 
orphan boy upon this earth, yet with some spark 
of high aspiration and noble vision, than to be 
the miserable thing, the clod, that man is to- 
day. 

But, of course, all men are not so sordid: 
there are other visions than this of sensual en- 
joyment which are somewhat higher, though far 
from the highest. There are men whose fondest 
hope seems to be to minister to their own vanity, 
men whose vision is perhaps a splendid mansion, 
costly apparel, half a dozen motor cars, and 
magnificent entertainments. Have you not 
heard of such men, who amaze a city with a 
ball that costs a fortune, while others, men of 
sense, regard it all as a piece of monumental 
vulgarity and folly? I have seen such, I have 
heard them speak, I have seen their places of 
abode—not homes, but great granite piles more 
like some public institution, where every piece 
of furniture, every gilding, floor, and picture 
shrieked at you, “See how much I cost!” Van- 
ity, triviality unspeakable, and monumental 
vulgarity ! 

But do you know that men barter their souls 
for things just like these, and the world often 
calls it success when they attain them? That is 
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what the boastfully practical man of the world 
calls success. That is what he seems to think life 
is for, its highest achievement, its noblest frui- 
tion. 

And, standing like a rock, a very Rock of Ages, 
against any such unworthy ideal of human life, 
is the religion of the Nazarene. It points you to 
another and nobler vision, the vision of the cross 
and all it stands for. For Christ brought to this 
world its best and highest ideal, the life of love, 
and service, and sacrifice, and simple kindness. 
And that vision is transforming the world, slowly 
it may be, but surely. It transformed St. Paul’s 
life from that of a proud and scornful Pharisee to 
a humble disciple, and gave him purpose and 
power to stand before King Agrippa, and say, 
“Wherefore, O King, I was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision.” It has transformed mil- 
lions, even as it will transform your life and mine 
if Christ once comes into them with power. 

Think a moment: what is there more utterly 
impractical, impossible, and visionary by the 
world’s standards than to try to follow Christ’s ex- 
ample? And yet thousands have tried in all ages, 
and found it well worth while, have found a new 
life. Nothing can answer that argument, the argu- 
ment of transformed lives. I know a man, I will 
tell you his name: it is John Thompson, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. He said to me, “I was not only in the 
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gutter, I was clear down in the sewer with drink. 
I had tried again and again to break the habit— 
in vain. At last I got right down on my knees 
and prayed God to work a miracle, to take away 
my appetite for drink. He did. I felt within me 
the change, the appetite was gone. It has never re- 
turned though for ten years I have, in my mission 
work, gone into those accursed places, saloons, to 
take out of them the boys and girls they were de- 
bauching. I never had the slightest desire to take 
another drink.” 

Does any hearer doubt this? I have given you 
name and place. Write to the Mayor or Chief of 
Police of that city and ask if it be true. Enclose 
a stamp for reply. 

Thousands today are trying, and finding it a 
joy and inspiration in spite of all it costs, to live 
obedient to their heavenly vision. That vision of 
the cross which Christ holds before us tells us of a 
life high, noble, and so unselfish that the boast- 
fully practical world can little understand, much 
less attempt to live it. It is a life lived as in the 
very presence of the Eternal God. It is a life of 
deep, abounding joy. It means plain living, high 
thinking, service to God; and service to God means 
service to our fellows at the point of need. There 
is nothing, I believe, beyond the possibilities of a 
man with such a vision. It seems to me, the longer 
I live, and the more I understand life’s lessons 
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and meanings, that all things are within reach of 
the man with a high ideal and a mighty and con- 
secrated will. The best of earth have ever been 
these men of vision, men who tower above the 
common herd and in the midst of darkness look 
with steadfast gaze to the dawn. Behold Plato, 
Columbus, Cromwell, John Brown, Lincoln, 
Roosevelt. These men were seers (men who could 
see), men who saw beyond the horizon of their 
fellows, men to whom the sordid prizes of a com- 
fort-worshipping world were bubbles. Upon that 
same high spiritual plane stood St. Paul when he 
said, “But what things were gain to me, I counted 
loss for Christ.” 

No, not heredity alone, and not environment 
alone or chiefly,—it is the soul within which 
shapes men’s lives, even as the unseen rudder 
guides the ship. It is the heavenly vision and the 
mighty “I will” which conquer and direct the en- 
ergies of man and give even beauty to the face 
and expression to the eye. When you think upon 
it, what a tribute it is to the power of the unseen 
that simple goodness actually transforms the plain- 
est countenance, making it more beautiful as the 
years go by,—while sordid thoughts and vile pas- 
sions will make even the most perfect features at 
last become coarse and repulsive. 

Brethren, this is my message: Be true to your 
highest visions. Let not the world take from you 
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the pure and high ideals of your youth, for they 
are the most precious things in life. Let us cher- 
ish those noble aspirations which come to us in 
our best and highest moments. They are God- 
given: Let us hold fast to them. Let us remember 
them when the world presses hard upon us. Let 
us cling to them when the very foundations of 
faith seem shaken and uncertain, as it does some- 
times. 

For we all know full well that faith is some- 
times difficult. We must expect that. Recall poor 
Elijah under the juniper bush, crying like a 
whipped school boy, and praying God he might die. 
Remember that our vision cannot always be of the 
same distinctness and power, and our purpose 
cannot at all times be equally strong. On a city 
street, with the stream of life whirling about us, 
the clanging of bells, the shrieks of motor horns, 
and the hurly-burly of traffie,—at such a time faith 
in God seems strange and unreal, and our visions 
very far away. But, on the other hand, get away 
from the din and clamor of men, with their dis- 
cordant cries for self: seek the solitude of the 
field or woodland, or go out beneath the everlast- 
ing stars by night and look up at the heavens, de- 
claring the glory of God in all the infinite variety 
of those shining worlds. And then in the solitude 
and silence, I promise you that faith will seem 
very near and your vision real. Is it not true? 
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Have you not experienced this? Then remember 
that the stars are just as real as the roar of busi- 
ness on the city street. Aye, the stars were shining 
up yonder, for ages they have shone there, before 
our noisy cities existed; as they will shine for 
ages after the city has fallen to decay. Also they 
shine when the glare of day hides them or the 
mists and clouds obscure them. They are none 
the less real because invisible for a time. So like- 
wise with our faith and our visions: When they 
seem weak, then remember when they were strong ; 
when a sordid world would crush our ideals, then 
let us keep them all the more closely, never for- 
getting that where there is no vision the people 
perish to all that is noble and good and beautiful 
and true. 

I remember, as a farmer boy, the instructions 
given us; how to plant our rows of corn straight. 
We were told to sight by two objects as we drove 
across the field: one object must be distant, the 
other nearer. Then as we drove with these in line 
our furrows would be straight, for we were fol- 
lowing a ray of light. Later, as student in a mili- 
tary college, we were given exactly the same in- 
structions to enable us to march in a straight line 
across the parade ground. 

Like this must be the walk through life of the 
man who would follow his visions, his ideals. He 
must choose two purposes. The first and great pur- 
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pose of his life must be fixed on God, to live as 
he believes his Father would have him live. Then 
the lesser purpose may be his worldly avoeation. 
But these must be in line, and kept in line. As 
he follows his worldly vocation he may rightly 
win fame and even riches, if, and only if, he keeps 
it in line with the chief aim (it should be) of 
every living soul, to live as seeing Him who is 
invisible. 

It is not impossible. It is not even supremely 
hard, by God’s assisting grace. 

Simply let him—let us—place far above all 
others, the vision of the cross of Christ, and 
take that cross with all it stands for as a rule of 
life in this world,—even as it is a pledge and 
promise of the life in that world which is to come. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Strive toward heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 


ABBA, FATHER 
PREFACE 


i Epes is more important, a man’s deeds or 
his beliefs? I believe that what a man 
thinks is more important that what a man does, 
because (I hasten to say) deeds are the fruitage 
of thought, and the two cannot really be separated. 
No greater absurdity was ever enunciated than the 
statement you frequently hear, that it makes no 
difference what one’s belief is if his life is right. 
For no life will be permanently right unless it 
is founded on right thoughts—right beliefs. Right 
deeds are the flowering and fruitage of right think- 
ing. Therefore a man’s outer life is the result of 
his real inner life. Right beliefs mean right liv- 
ing in the long run. Holy Writ has no truer 
sentence than this: “For as he thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” Thus the outer life is rooted in 
the inner life; and the subjective is as important 
as the objective,—more so, indeed, because the ob- 
jective is the flowering and fruitage of the sub- 
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jective. These words by way of preface to our 
text. 

Text.—And because ye are sons, God hath sent forth 
the Spirit of His Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father.—Epistle to the Galatians IV, 6. 

A great Jew—a converted, Christian Jew—has 
said: “The words of Christ are like heaven’s mu- 
sic.” And these words of St. Paul, the greatest 
of the apostles, are also music—music to our souls. 
Listen to them again: 

“God hath sent the spirit of His Son into your 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” 

Not only are these words music, but they reach 
us, grip us. They find a deep response in the 
heart, the soul, of every one who hears them or 
reads them with understanding. 

Let us then speak today of the ery of the soul 
to God, especially the cry of the soul to God in 
times of peril, trouble, sorrow, grief, and desola- 
tion. 

Did you ever reflect that we can never really 
understand anything if there is not that within 
us which responds to that thing? This sounds some- 
what vague: Let us make it a little more concrete. 
Language is to convey thought, ideas; but before 
language can do this there must be not only the 
speaking tongue, but the listening ear. If a man 
is stone deaf, spoken words are not language to 
him, for there is no hearing ear. Further, for 
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the fullest conveying of thought by language there 
must be not only the listening ear, but the under- 
standing heart. 

Or again, music makes no appeal to “the man 
that hath not music in himself.” If a man is abso- 
lutely lacking in the sense of harmony, the di- 
vinest music to him is only so much noise. Still 
further: sympathy in, and for, grief and sorrow 
are only possible in their deepest sense to those 
who have felt grief and sorrow. That, by the way, 
is one of the greatest ministeries of sorrow, that it 
broadens our sympathies and softens our character, 
making it possible for us to help others in sorrow. 

Thus I explain the assertion that a man never 
really understands anything unless there is within 
him that which responds to that thing. 

Consider then these words of St. Paul whereby 
we cry, “Abba, Father,” in the light of this 
thought. Do not those words touch a chord in 
your heart; is there not a response to them some- 
where within the depths of your being? I am cer- 
tain that there is. What then is it within us 
which responds to the “Abba, Father”? What is 
its meaning? Whence came it? 

What means it? It means sonship, even as St. 
Paul said, “Because ye are sons.” It is our son- 
ship to the Most High God which answers within 
us to these words. That is a mighty and trans- 
forming truth, almost too great for human compre- 
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hension, that we really are sons of God. Yet the 
soul instinctively recognizes that sonship when the 
spoken word reaches us, first by the outward ear, 
then the ear of the soul. And what does it all 
signify ? Let me tell you: It means that we are 
not orphans, living in an orphaned world, but that 
a mighty Creator is our Father, a Creator who 
sent the Spirit of His Son into our hearts, whereby 
we cry, “Abba, Father.” That response of the 
soul to the “Abba, Father” is heaven-implanted 
and heaven-sent. It is God-implanted. It is the 
divine spark within answering the divine call from 
without. It is, in my opinion, the most satisfying 
answer to the agnostic, materialist, and infidel, for 
it is the testimony of the human consciousness, 
the very soul of man, witnessing its own inherent 
divinity. 

Let us then this morning consider this instinc- 
tive ery of the soul to God, especially in time of 
trouble. It should confirm our faith, strengthen 
our confidence, and deepen our joy in believing; 
and that is the purpose of this discourse. 

We know that men often stifle that inner voice 
when it conflicts with worldly interests and pleas- 
ures. The man who gives his life to the pursuit 
of wealth stifles the ery of the soul to God. The 
pride of life—that is, its vanities, the tawdry chase 
for social position which is such a blemish on our 
American life, the frantic pursuit of amusements, 
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and, above all, a life of vicious pleasure—all these 
bury deep beneath the world’s rubbish this instinc- 
tive cry of the soul. Yet, somehow, somewhere, 
deep down in the heart of the most vicious sinner, 
the’ most shallow amusement-seeker, the cheapest 
society climber, the most sordid and materialistic 
money getter—deep, deep down, that divine spark 
is buried beneath all this worldly trash. And 
sometimes, unexpectedly it may be, it bursts into 
flame. Sometimes (to change the figure) the di- 
vine voice within speaks “Abba, Father.” And 
then we seem to realize, in a moment of inner 
illumination, how shallow and useless our lives 
really may have been, how worthless and unsatis- 
fying the pleasures, the social ambitions, the things, 
the mere gilded things with which we have allowed 
our lives to become encumbered, submerged, and 
overwhelmed perhaps, until that real self,— 
the better, the nobler, the divine self is buried deep 
beneath them. 

Then some great crisis comes suddenly, and the 
soul cries, “Abba, Father.” 

Saints, Apostles, Prophets, Martyrs, in all ages 
have voiced that cry. They call across the gulf 
of the years, the centuries, to us and we under- 
stand. The psalmist sang, ‘My soul is athirst for 
God, the living God.” Again, “Like as the hart 
desireth the water brooks, so panteth my soul after 


Thee, O God.” St. Paul responds, “God hath sent 
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forth the Spirit of His Son into your hearts, ery- 
ing ‘Abba, Father.’” St. Augustine takes up the 
strain, “O God, my soul was made for Thee, and 
it can never rest, until it rests in Thee.” Down 
through the ages and along the centuries great 
souls have thus voiced the universal cry of the 
heart of man. Age speaks to age, soul to soul, 
and we all understand. Why do we understand ? 
Because of that within us which bears the witness. 
And that within us which bears that witness is 
our sonship to the Most High. 

But especially and instinctively, I emphasize, 
does the soul cry to God in its extremity. When 
peril comes, the unexpected danger, the overwhelm- 
ing disaster; when the black shadow of death im- 
pends, and all the props seem slipping away from 
our lives, then the soul instinctively, unerringly, 
often unconsciously, cries to its God for succor. 

History is full of such instances. Daily experi- 
ences abound with them. The man suddenly done 
to death by the assassin’s knife or bullet cries 
aloud “My God!” and often adds, “have merey on 
my soul.” One instance well known to me comes 
to my mind, as doubtless most of those before me 
know of examples—perhaps of the one I am about 
to relate, for it was widely published in the daily 
press at the time of its occurence. 

Some years ago a robbery occurred—rather, 
was attempted—in the state where I lived, and 
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not far distant from my residence. <A trusted 
messenger was carrying the pay roll from the bank 
to the mill, which was in the country, near water 
power. It was several thousands of dollars. This 
messenger was a young woman; with her was a 
man, as guard. As they drove along the country 
road toward the mill they overtook two men, ap- 
parently hunters. Just as their horses were oppo- 
site them, the two men suddenly turned, and, with- 
out a word, leveled their guns and fired. The 
guard sank at the woman’s feet, dying. She, with 
rare courage, seized the reins and urged the horses 
forward, dashing away from the robbers. They 
commanded her to stop, threatening to fire; and 
they did fire, wounding her. Still she urged the 
horses forward and outdistanced the pursuing rob- 
bers. Her guard was lying across her feet, his 
ebbing life-current staining her shoes and clothing, 
but she delivered the money safely at the mill, and 
then—womanlike—fell fainting. 

Now there was a deed of true heroism which 
thrills us, and makes us proud of our humanity; 
there was a human soul weighed in the balance 
of deadly peril and found not wanting. It hap- 
pens that I have the honor of the acquaintance of 
this young woman, who still carries the assassin’s 
bullet in her body as it lodged so near a nerve that 
it was dangerous to remove. She is indeed a mem- 
ber of my former parish, and she told me about 
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it with her own lips. First, I asked her if she 
minded talking about it, and then I said: “Tell 
me how you felt, your thoughts, and sensations.” 
She replied: “I can scarcely remember; I am not 
conscious of having felt any great fear; but I 
found myself, as I urged the horses on, crying 
aloud, over and over, “God help me right now.” 

“God help me right now.” The ery of the soul 
to God, in this time of mortal extremity. Could 
there be a more convincing illustration of the 
truth I am trying to tell, the instinctive, deep, un- 
failing reliance we place on the infinite Father, 
the instinct whereby we ery, “Abba, Father” ? 

Does it not mean something ? 

Surely it does. We are blind if we cannot see 
The 

Brethren, it means much. To me it is abso- 
lutely convincing testimony, first, of the existence 
of the God to whom we instinctively cry at such 
a time, also, that He is our Father. 

Our real human instincts are always to be 
trusted, always, always. They are God-implanted. 
The new-born infant instinctively searches for the 
mother’s breast ; the thirsty animal, when crossing 
the desert, instinctively turns to the springs of liv- 
ing water; the birds in autumn instinctively fly 
to the south-lands as winter snows and cold ap- 
proach. And the soul of man instinctively cries 
to God in time of peril. “God help me right now,” 
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is the cry, the deep, true, unerring, human ery 
of the distressed, persecuted, endangered, in all 
ages and climes. It is the ery of the soul to God. 

And shall instinct be right in all these other 
things, and not right in the cry of the human soul ? 
Shall the child find the mother’s breast, the birds 
find the warmer climes, the thirsty beast find the 
refreshing springs, and man’s cry alone be useless ? 
Is man’s instinct wrong, where all these others are 
right ? Does his cry. simply waste itself in the piti- 
less void of heavens which are sounding brass, 
of a universe without a Creator? and a Creator 
who is at the same time a loving Father and 
merciful God ? 

I do not believe it. Above all reasons for be- 
lieving in God, it sometimes seems to me, is this 
very thing of which I am speaking now, that God ~ 
Himself has planted in our souls that unerring 
instinct whereby we cry, “Abba, Father.” 

Brethren, if we can believe this, it ought to 
strengthen us; it ought to increase our faith. It 
ought to shame us out of our doubts and fears and 
make us, as Holy Writ tells us “strong in the Lord, 
and the power of His might.” 

And it ought to do another thing. This instine- 
tive faith should carry us over those times, well 
known to all who have an inner life, when doubts 
come, and our religion seems of little help to us, 
the times of spiritual barrenness and dearth which 
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come to all occasionally, when our faith gives little 
help, because, perhaps, it seems too good to be 
true. 

Wise men, in years of plenty, lay by a store of 
goods for the lean years. When times are good, 
and our income at its highest, we are foolish if 
we do not put aside a portion as saving for a 
rainy day or as a competence for declining years, 
when our strength grows less and our income de- 
creases or ceases altogether. He is a fool, in my 
opinion, who fails to do this if it is in his power 
to do it. 

Is it not possible for us to do something analo- 
gous to this in the life of the spirit? I think it is. 
There are times when we are rich in faith, times 
when it seems very easy to believe, and we wonder 
how we ever doubted God, His loving care, and 
watchful Providence. There are times when God 
speaks so clearly in the soul that we almost seem 
to hear an audible voice. 

How can we conserve this abundance of faith 
which comes at times like these? How make these 
times of fullness and richness of faith reach over 
into, and carry us through, the days when faith is 
weak, when our vision of God is faint, far away, 
almost lost ? 

By taking thought. 

There is no other way. 

Again I say, by taking thought, by saying to our 
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souls in the days of fulness, “Soul, remember.” 
Remember, God is very real to you now. Yon 
feel His presence; His voice speaks in tones which 
seem almost audible to the outward ears as they 
are audible in the hidden chambers of the heart. 
Remember !—Take thought!—Remember! Make 
this present vision of God, and your clear con- 
sciousness of eternal realities a definite clean-cut 
memory. Recall it often in your hours of reflec- 
tion. Recall it especially when faith is feeble for 
a time, and your vision of God obscured. Then 
bring up this memory—this present blessed time 
of fullness of faith. Lean upon it. Trust in it. 
Say, “Even though I do not for the time see 
clearly, I yet shall see clearly again, as I have 
in the past. God is; my soul has cried to Him in 
hours when I felt He was so near I could touch 
Him and hear His loving voice speaking in my 
ear, as surely as I did in my heart. I will not let 
this present time of spiritual barrenness discon- 
cert me or shake my faith. I will lift up my 
heart and voice unto the God in whom I have 
trusted in my hours of vision.” 

This, my hearers, is what I think the ery of the 
soul to God means. It is the pledge of our birth- 
right. It certifies to us our sonship to the eternal. 
It is the witness of God Himself, planted by Him- 
self, within these hearts of ours, teaching us to 
look up to Him, and ery, “Abba, Father.” 
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Yet, it is all subjective. It is unseen, inaudible 
to physical sense, unknown to the world about us. 
God and our idividual souls are the two silent 
witnesses to that of which I have spoken. But 
from it springs upward and outward into active 
being the larger life which is hid with Christ in 
God. Then from this subjective faith carry out 
the vision into the objective world about. Sing 
in the soul, ““My hope is in the everlasting,”—then, 
I repeat, carry out the hope and the faith in the 
world about you. 

Are you in the midst of trials of faith, per- 
plexities, conflicts, sorrows? Are your ears wearied 
by the trivialities, the foolishness, or even the 
wickedness which is in all the world about you? 
Then flee to your citadel of refuge, the sanctuary 
of your own heart, the inmost chamber of your 
soul where is the sacred altar to your God, and 
say within your soul, “God is my refuge and strong 
tower, my shield and my buckler. I will ery to 
Him, ‘Abba, Father,’ and find peace, the very 
peace of God, which the Master said the world does 
not give and which the world cannot take away.” 

Some years ago, as most will remember, the 
greatest ship in the world met an awful fate. The 
Titanic was on her maiden voyage—a calm sea, 
a summer night, stars above, aboard the ship were 
music, laughter, singing, and dancing. Then came 
a frightful crash, as the great ship received her 
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deathblow from the iceberg. The careless throng, 
a moment since without a thought of peril, sud- 
denly faced eternity. 

What happened ? 

Laughter ceased. Songs were hushed; the 
dancers fell upon their knees, seeking God’s mercy 
on their souls. Instantly the ery, “Abba, Father” 
in every soul. 

There was no panic, be it said to the honor of 
Anglo-Saxon blood; but, as the great ship slowly 
settled, and the sea crept over the decks, the band 
which had been playing for the dancers played, 
“Nearer My God to Thee.” And as they played— 
Hark! What was that? Human voices are joining 
the strain. First one, then a few more, then from 
all over the ship: and they who were soon to meet 
their Maker sank into the waves, while over the 
summer sea the words rang out from the lips of 
dying men and women: 


“Though like a wanderer 

The sun gone down, 

Darkness comes over me,” 
Yet 

“Nearer, My God to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee.” 


Could there be a more convincing example of the 
truth I seek to bring—that God hath sent the 
spirit of His Son into men’s hearts, whereby they 
ery, “Abba, Father,” particularly in time of great 
extremity and danger ? 
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Yet God is ever near, in safety as well as danger, 
in joy as well as sorrow, in health, or sickness, in 
prosperity, and also in adversity. But the girl 
of whom I spoke, saving her employer’s wealth as 
the bullets whistled about her, and erying, “God 
help me right now”; and the passengers on the 
doomed ship, singing “Nearer my God to Thee” 
as they sink into the waves—these echo back the 

ry, “Abba, Father.” 

Brethren, nothing in this world is more impor- 
tant, is so important, as our sonship to the Most 
High God. Be it yours and mine to realize our 
sonship, to live as sons, to live day by day, as see- 
ing Him who is invisible. 


WHERE EARTH AND HEAVEN MEET 


(Delivered March 8th, 1914, “Everybody at Church Sunday.” 
Printed by the Vestry for general distribution.) 


Text.—“This is none other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of Heaven”—Gen. XXVIII. 17. 


HERE is in this city a man who is an atheist 
—perhaps it would be better to say he is an 
agnostic. He does not deny that there may be a 
God, as atheists do. He does say he doesn’t know 
—which is the meaning of the word agnostic. 

Now that particular man was approached by the 
rector of this parish at the time of the building of 
this church in which we are worshipping. He was 
offered the opportunity to give for this purpose. 
For, be it understood, we did not beg, coax, or im- 
portune anyone to help erect this house of worship. 
We gave the opportunity, always putting it just 
that way—as an opportunity for a free-will gift. 
Even, in one case, we returned with a courteous 
letter a subscription of $50 which was sent with a 
grudging letter. We said we would build this 
church with free-will offerings, cheerfully given, 
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or we would not build it at all. And so it was 
built, to the best of our knowledge and belief. 

Now this particular man—this agnostic—ut- 
terly refused to contribute. He said: “I don’t be- 
lieve in Christianity. Why should I help to build 
a Christian church?” I said: “You should not: 
had I known this was your view, I would not have 
called.” Then with personal good will, but can- 
did understanding of each other, we parted. 

Now the point of this is in its sequel. After- 
ward, about five years later, when we were raising 
the last $5,000 to pay completely for this building, 
this man said, “TI still do not believe in Christian- 
ity, but I will help to build a Christian church be- 
cause I do believe in the Ten Commandments. 
The Church teaches them: because I believe they 
should be taught I will help. I will give $500 
toward the $5,000, if you need it.” 

I thanked him and said, “ I will try to get this 
$5,000 without your help, because I would rather 
have the church built entirely by those who are be- 
lievers. If I cannot, I may call upon you and ac- 
cept the gift on the ground that you believe in the 
Ten Commandments, even if you do not believe 
the Christian faith. 

It happened that the $5,000 was raised without 
the $500 from this man. I wrote him releasing 
his conditional pledge. Then this agnostic, one 
of the most charitable men I ever knew, did a 
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magnanimous thing. He replied, “I will give 
you the $500 anyway, to use in such ways as you 
deem best.” He did, and it is being used in gen- 
eral charitable work. 

Why is this incident related here this morning ? 

For a very specific purpose. This day is, in this 
community, “Everybody at Church” Sunday. 
Everybody will not be at church by any means; 
but it is the hope of the promoters of this plan that 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of worshippers will 
be in the various churches, people who are not 
usually there. I hope there are not a few before 
me who are not, perhaps, usually church-goers. 

It has been tacitly agreed among the clergy that 
we shall offer nothing extraordinary in the ser- 
vices today, just the regular worship, at its best, 
we naturally hope—but nothing different. It is 
meant to make this day represent, to unaccustomed 
attendants, just about what they will usually see 
and hear if they attend church regularly,—to make 
it, if I may so speak, an honest sample of regular 
Sunday services. 

What is the object of Everybody at Church 
Sundays, as now being held? Frankly, to enlarge 
church attendance. If they did this for but one 
day only, they would be of some value, but small 
value. But we hope that among those who come 
there will be some—the more the better—who will 
reéstablish the church-going habits of other years. 
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To that end I have chosen as my text: “This is 
none other but the house of God, this is the gate 
of heaven,” and for my thesis: The Need of a 
House of God in Every Human Life. 

There are those—some may hear me speak— 
who say there is no God, and no life eternal. To 
such, my words will have little, if any, significance 
this morning. J cannot now enter into the dis- 
cussion of the existence of God and life beyond. 
Neither can they be proven, anyway. We are all 
agnostics in this far—that we believe—do not 
know—the truth of the Christian faith. God re- 
quires that we act on belief, not absolute, mathe- 
matical knowledge. 

But we do believe: some less strongly, some more 
so. And all of us have times when our faith is 
very weak, and other times when it is so strong as 
to seem almost certainty. Still, belief is all we 
profess—note that fact. 

The great creeds of the Church begin “TI be- 
lieve,” not “I know.” Let me say here that if our 
belief is a mistake, it (1) does us no harm, and (2) 
does us much good, and makes life far, far happier. 
I am a much happier man today because I believe 
I am something more than a brutish beast, because 
I do believe in God and life beyond, because I see 
no good reason why the Power which made me, 
and placed me here, giving me this life in this 
world, cannot give me another life in another 
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world. That power I choose to call God: and I 
believe He sent His Son, Christ, to this world to 
teach us how to live, and not to be afraid to die. 
That is the kernel of Christianity. 

But even if I did not believe this, like this ag- 
nostic of whom we have spoken, I would believe in 
the value and use of the Church in the community 
because of what it teaches—not only the Ten Com- 
mandments, but truth, mercy, kindness, love, peace. 
We Christians do not say we fully live up to those 
teachings, but we try; we do our best. If you can 
do better, come in and show us how. 

So because of this, that the Church is a saving, 
teaching, cleansing power in society, every man 
who believes in decency, cleanness, kindness, and 
brotherly love, owes a duty to the Church. Go to 
a Churchless community and what do you find? 
You find hell, a little hell on earth. There are 
some such in rural communities of this state. Go 
to a churchly community, and what do you find? 
Do you find perfection? Never! No, indeed! 
Not by any manner of means! You find much 
imperfection, much sin; but you find things so in- 
finitely better than in the churchless community, 
that it is like blazing nooday compared with dark- 
est midnight. I have lived in both kinds of places, 
and I know. 

The Church is the sweetener of human society. 
Our country was founded in the fear and love of 
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God, and if we care for anything but ourselves, if 
we care for our children, and children’s children, 
if we care for our country, yes, if we care for our 
own souls, we ought to give our allegiance to the 
Church which teaches all that is best and sweetest 
in life, and which points beyond the veil, and whis- 
pers hope to the sorrowing, broken heart, standing 
beside the grave of loved ones. 

Now, if all men of good will, and who love some- 
thing besides themselves, do owe something to the 
Church, how shall they pay the debt ? 

By helping support the Church ? 

That is one way, but not only the only way, nor 
the best. 

By sending their children to Sunday school ? 

That is another way, but it has not great effect 
if the parent does not set the example by attending 
church himself, while bidding the child to go to 
Sunday school. 

By speaking well of the Church, talking religion 
up, not down ? 

That, too, is well. Great is the responsibility 
on the soul of the man who not only is indifferent 
to the Church of Christ, but seeks by his words to 
injure it in its great battle against evil in this 
world. 

But there is another way which this day is meant 
to emphasize. And that is by bearing our wit- 
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ness, as we can only, best, by our faithful atten- 
dance at the Church’s worship, somewhere. 

You may say: “What good will it do me?” 

Your going to Church is not merely to do you 
good. It will do that. I have tried both ways. 
Three years I stayed away from worship. Why? 
Because I was so wise that I knew more than 
teachers, parents, clergy, anybody. I was seven- 
teen. I was wiser than anybody in the wide, wide 
world—so I thought. Really I was only a shallow 
fool. But God in His mercy showed me my fool- 
ishness, and I repented of it, and decided T would 
go. I said to myself, as some have said to me: 
“Why should a man go to church?” and I rephed 
to myself: 

1. A man should go to church because thus he 
bears witness before the world that he believes in 
the righteousness the Church teaches and stands 
for. Thus a man takes his stand on that side. 
The man who does not attend any church, by that 
fact condemns and injures her by just so far as 
his influence goes, and we all have some influence. 

9. A man should go to church if he loves his 
country, because religion and love of country are 
inseparable. When our religion goes, our eivili- 
zation goes, and our country will perish. 

3. A man should go to church because of his 
example to his children, unless he doesn’t care 
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whether or not his children grow up godless young 
men and women. And let me tell you, a godless 
generation will be a dissolute generation, sooner 
or later. Behold the modern shameless dress, and 
well named “animal” dances. I am glad that name 
has been applied to them; it is fitting and should 
stick, as it doubtless will. These are what we may 
expect of an irreligious generation. 

4, But, also, a man should go to church because 
God made the soul, and it needs worship. St. 
Augustine said, “O God, my soul was made for 
Thee, and it can never rest until it rests in Thee.” 
If this be true it shows the need of an altar in every 
man’s life and heart, and a visible altar at some 
chosen spot in this world, a place which is his 
house of God. 

That need the Church is in this world to an- 
swer. Yonder is the altar. There is the cross on 
the altar, symbol of God’s love and mercy. All 
these make this the very house of God, the very 
gate of heaven, even as my text says. Here may 
be, should be, and to many is, the place where earth 
and heaven meet. 

Where earth and heaven meet! 

Fellow mortals, we are all travelling toward that 
mysterious bourne whence none return. Let us 
face the thought this morning, as we should face 
it occasionally all our lives. Not too often, lest 
we become morbid, and it east over the daily path- 
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way a shade of fear and sadness: yet, let us face 
the thought, not too seldom, because we should be 
brave and courageous, and look at life in all its 
heights and depths, its brightness, and shadows. 
We must face the fact some day. Let us face the 
thought today. 

Where earth and heaven meet! 

Surely, day by day, with straight, inevitable 
steps, we, and all humanity are moving toward that 
place. What does it mean to us? What may it 
mean to us? 

The Church of Christ is in the world to try to 
give the answer. We believe we give, not the an- 
swer of men, but that of God. The Christ gave to 
our race the only answer to that question which 
can fill the human heart with hope. You heard 
it in the second lesson. Christ said, “I go to pre- 
pare a place for you.” : 

- We need that hope. God knows how we need it. 
We may deny the need in words. We may try to 
shut out the thought of that surely approaching 
day when we must face our Judge, but we cannot 
shut it out always. We may plunge into the world’s 
distractions and amusements, or even dissipations. 
We may dance, and play, and sing, and try to 
erowd out of consciousness the solemn thoughts of 
destiny, of life’s end, and what may be beyond. 
We may crowd life full of trivialities and cheap 
laughter, like the meaningless laughter of fools, - 
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which Holy Writ compares to the crackling of 
thorns burning under a pot. But behind it all 
stands a grim specter. Tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
and then one last tomorrow is the end. We’ve got 
to face it in fact sometime; why not, then, be 
brave enough to face it in thought sometimes, as 
becometh courageous souls? Why not face it here 
and now ? 

And if we do thus face it the question comes, 
What then? What then? Christ, life’s Interpre- 
ter, gives the only satisfying answer. Beyond, He 
says, is more life, larger life, to those who are 
worthy of it. The God who gave the present life 
can give another: the fact of the one proves the 
possibility of the other; nay, may I not say, its 
probability ? 

Christ gave that message. Christ gave the 
Church, which tells the world that message. I, 
an officer of that Church, repeat the message. You 
who listen, as well as he who speaks, need the mes- 
sage. For we are all bound in the common ties of 
mortality. Over us all will be said the solemn 
words: “Dust to dust, ashes to ashes.” And breth- 
ren, not only do you and I need the message, but 
we need the Church which gives the message, and 
stands in the world to teach it. 

I freely say the Church needs you—needs us— 
but I as frankly and honestly say, you and I need 
the Church—infinitely, infinitely more. We need 
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its weekly worship to take our minds for a time 
from things of the earth, earthly, and place them on 
things eternal and divine. We need the constantly 
formative influence of its regular worship and mes- 
sage, to develop and strengthen us in the inner 
man. We need it to give our lives hope and sweet- 
ness, and light, and courage to face life’s battles, 
sorrows, and swiftly approaching end. 

Some who hear me speak may never hear a mes- 
sage from this pulpit, or any pulpit, again. I, who 
speak, may never give another message. We all 
know life’s uncertainty. Nothing is more certain 
in this world than that life is uncertain. Shall we 
then wait longer outside the gates? Shall we not 
from this day forth enroll among those who range 
themselves publicly on the side of righteousness, 
and are not ashamed, or too indifferent, or—pardon 
me—too lazy, to have, and keep in life an altar 
of regular worship unto God the Creator? In a 
word, shall we not henceforth resolve to make 
Christ’s Church a factor in our lives? Seek its 
worship regularly, and help the battle it is fighting 
in this world? Bring up our children in its teach- 
ing, and show our children, by example, as well 
as precept, that we believe in the truth the Church 
seeks to bring home to the hearts of men? 

This is the house of God, the gate of heaven, the 
place where earth and heaven meet. I remember, 
as a little child, between four and five years old, a 
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removal my father made from one little town to 
another. It was in the state of Iowa, that well 
named “beautiful land,” for “Iowa,” an Indian 
word, means “beautiful land.” The removal was 
made by horses and wagons, as the way by rail 
was circuitous and inconvenient. 

To me, as a child of four or five, it was a beauti- 
ful picnic, a joyous adventure, several days long. 
It is among my earliest memories, not a connected 
recollection, but pictures here and there. They 
stand out clear in my mind. As youngest child I 
rode in a carriage with my father and mother, sit- 
ting usually on a low stool at their feet. Some- 
times our carriage was at the head of the proces- 
sion of laden wagons, sometimes in the rear. Beau- 
tiful pictures, scenes here and there, hang on mem- 
ory’s wall. I can recall one scene of a noonday 
meal in the woods, beside a rippling stream, our 
table the grassy bank; another, of staying a night 
at a little tavern in a country town, which looked 
to me like a great city, and the tavern, a splendid 
palace. I can see the wide horizons, the great 
stretches of sunlit prairies, I can feel the clean 
autumn breezes on my face like the touch of a 
caressing hand, and smell the spicy perfume of 
the prairie sweet grass and wild flowers, all vividly 
yet. 

One thing puzzled me. We kept on going, on 
and on, but never came to the place where sky and 
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earth met. It was always just beyond, at the 
horizon, where the blue dome of the heaven came 
down and met the earth. Childlike, I kept asking 
my father about it, perhaps trying his patience. 
One time particularly, I remember well, I said to 
him: “Father, it must be just beyond that long hill 
ahead, for I can see where the sky comes down and 
touches the ground.” And my father tried to ex- 
plain to me that, go as far as we would, the earth 
and heavens never met. “But,” he said, ‘“‘some 
day all of us will come to a time and place where 
earth and heaven meet.” 

T did not know what he meant then. Now I do. 
Since then I have travelled many years, and for 
many miles, and have never found the place where 
the earth and heavens meet. And I understand 
now that he meant the day when God demands of 
us again the soul and life He gave—no, lent us; 
that then the earth and heavens meet for us. 

But my brethren, in this place, where God’s wor- 
ship is, where His altar stands, where the cross 
of Christ preaches its lesson silently to all who 
look upon it and reflect—here, I tell you, I have 
found the nearest earthly place that this world and 





heaven meet. 

Worship God in nature? in the mountains, 
fields, and infinite expanse of ocean? the glory of 
the starry skies? Yes, I can, and do worship 
God in all of these; I yield to none in my love for 
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nature, and in seeing God in nature. But in His 
temple best—this temple, built by men, and set 
apart to worship God. Here, with my brethren, 
fellow-mortals in life’s uncertain journey, bearing 
witness by our presence that we believe in God, 
and are not afraid or ashamed to show that we so 
believe; here listening to the Book we think His 
message; here joining in the ancient hymns and 
prayers of His Church, which still voice the univer- 
sal need of human hearts and lives; here listening 
to the message of one, human like ourselves, yet 
who gives his life to the study of God’s word, and 
interpreting it in terms of life, here, I say, I find 
the place where earth and heaven meet, the nearest 
of any I have ever found or known in all this wide, 
wide world; just as, one day, all of us will come to 
the place where earth and heaven meet forever- 
more. 

This, then, is what the Church means to us who 
love it, and believe in what it stands for. We are 
believers, students, worshippers, witnesses here. 

We are believers because we think God spoke in 
Christ. We are students, in that we study here 
Christ’s teachings, trying to see how they may help 
us in our daily struggle, help us to be better men 
and women, for we know far better than any others 
how far we are from perfection. We are wor- 
shippers because, believing in God, we think He 
should be worshipped as our Creator and loving 
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Father. We are witnesses because by our presence 
here, regularly, we bear witness to the world that 
we believe in all these things, in things beyond 
mortal ken, in life eternal, and the righteous 
earthly life which alone is worthy of that eternal 
life. We are not ashamed to bear this witness. 
We do not find it too much trouble. We think it 
well worth while. In a word, we have learned 
there is no higher joy in life than in true, sincere, 
loyal, loving, living worship. 

And to all this we invite all who hear. It may 
all be yours. 

This, then, is none other than the house of God, 
and this is the gate of heaven. Here, to every sin- 
cere, true, and earnest soul, here earth and heaven 
meet. 

Will you not be one with us? 


THE BURNING BUSH IN OUR LIVES 


Text.—The bush burned, and the bush was not con- 
sumed.—Exodus III, 2. 


UR theme is The Burning Bush, suggested 
by the words you have heard from the les- 
son. I shall not speak of this “great sight” (as 
Moses well called it) from the standpoint of either 
theology or history at this time, but will try to 
draw a lesson from it for our every-day individual 
lives. I may say in passing, however, that theo- 
logically the burning bush which was not con- 
sumed is a symbol of the self-existent and eternal 
Power which makes for righteousness, which scep- 
tics call First Cause, and which Christians eall 
God. 

Historically the Jewish race has been well and 
fitly termed the Burning Bush of History, ever 
burning, never consumed. But we will speak of 
Burning Bushes in our lives. 

When Moses saw “this great sight,” as he called 
it, it was intended, we may well believe, to arrest 
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his attention. As a shepherd, which he then was, 
he was engaged in his occupation of tending sheep. 
No doubt other thoughts than those of his present 
occupation were frequently in his mind. He 
would recall the pleasant days of old in his life 
at court—the court of Pharaoh the Egyptian King 
—where his childhood and youth had been spent. 
But God had chosen Moses for high things, for 
great purposes. His life was to be one of mighty 
power and influence to all mankind, though he 
little dreamed it then. To call him to this high 
destiny some striking and wonderful occurrence 
was necessary. And so we read the account of 
the bush which was burned but was not consumed, 
and of the Voice calling out of the bush to the 
lonely wanderer an the mountain side: “Take off 
thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.” 

Thus, let me emphasize, to Moses the burning 
bush was to arrest attention, to draw his mind 
away from its accustomed channels, to demon- 
strate to him that there is a higher Power in this 
universe, and that his life work was to serve and 
obey this higher Power, which we call God. And 
so, while for us, who can look back over the cen- 
turies, the Jewish race (in figure) may be the burn- 
ing bush of history, to Moses, of course, it could 
have had no such significance. He must look for- 
ward where we look backward. The Jews were not 
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then even a nation, but a band of slaves. And while 
we can follow their blood-stained steps through 
the pages of history, and mark how they have ever 
been burning in the fires of persecution, yet not 
consumed—and are thus the witnesses of God in 
history because the fulfillment of divine prophecy 
—yet to Moses the bush could mean none of this, 
but solely that there was a higher Power calling 
him to a life of high purpose. 

This, then, is my thought. I ask you to note 
that there are, to each one of us, burning bushes 
in our lives, if we have eyes to see. In other 
words, there are events, incidents, circumstances, 
which to him who has eyes to see, and ears to hear, 
are the call of God to his individual soul. They 
are calls to God’s service, to His worship, calls to 
lift our lives out of the dull round of the common- 
place, and from the low plane of the trivial things 
of shallow and material earthly existence, to higher 
planes of thought and action. These calls are as 
real, I fully believe, as was that of Moses at the 
burning bush; inner voices as audible to the soul 
as was the voice which spoke to that lonely shep- 
herd on the mountain side, saying: “Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet; for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.” 

Does someone say, “Even if this be true, we can- 
not all be a Moses; God has no such high destiny 
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for me as that of the great leader of Israel. Few 
men can be leaders”? I reply: 

No, all cannot be leaders. There is only one 
other human figure that stands out in history like 
that of Moses—Saul of Tarsus, or St. Paul the 
Apostle. But, my hearers, all of us, all men, can 
be like Moses and Saul of Tarsus in at least this 
respect; that they listen for the voice, and listen to 
the voice of God when it calls them; and then that 
they obey that voice whether it calls them to deeds 
great or small. All men who will, and who so 
desire, can, I maintain, live with the inspiration 
of God’s near presence in their daily lives. All 
men who will, and who so desire, can live highly, 
nobly, and even splendidly as Moses did. And 
that, after all, is the principal thing, whether our 
spheres of life be large or small. All men too, I 
verily do believe, are often called of God to live 
thus, and, as Bishop Brent says, to “practise the 
presence of God” in their daily lives. 

Thus, then, I affirm; there are burning bushes 
in our lives, in the lives of each and all of us. 

The question then becomes; do we heed them ? 
Do we hear that voice which speaks from them and 
seek to know its meaning? Or do we plod drear- 
ily on, day by day, without high thoughts, without 
daily uplift, doing the work we must do, sleeping 
the sleep we must, eating the food next week we 
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will eat this week and did the week past, each 
chasing his favorite phantom, and life thus mean 
to us only weary plodding, dull, monotonous, with- 
out inspiration and light, and faith and hope? If 
we are satisfied with that, as myriads seem to be, 
if we are content that our lives be thus, if that is 
all life means to us—well, none is the loser but 
ourselves, and none is at fault but ourselves. And 
none, so content with a life which merely vegetates, 
will have any possible interest in my words today. 
‘But those who would have life mean more than 
this, to those who believe that life should be, and 
may be, and is meant to be, a high and splendid 
thing, made so by the splendor of the light of God, 
I would seek to bring a message. Now consider: 
One of the great blessings of our Christian 
Faith is the value it attaches to each individual 
life, and the dignity it therefore gives it. You 
and I alone, in reality, are the only ones who know 
our own real inner lives. There is a sense, and 
the deepest, the truest, and most profound sense, 
in which each human soul is alone, and must live 
alone, profoundly alone. Between us, and those 
the very nearest to us, says O. W. Holmes, there 
are fathomless gulfs which can never be passed. 
Every soul in its deepest life stands in isolation. 
Some cynic has said that we all are islands, shout- 
ing lies to each other in unknown tongues, across 
seas of misunderstanding. That is the voice of 
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the cynic, and is exaggerated; yet there is an iso- 
lation of the soul which produces, in those who have 
any depth in them at all, a profound soul hunger, 
a hunger which God alone can satisfy. That 
hunger, I believe, God has created in order that He 
alone might satisfy it. 

And strange though it seems, the Christian be- 
leves that the real and individual life of each one 
of us is as important and valuable in God’s sight 
as though no other living soul existed, or ever had, 
or ever would exist. This, I say, is the supreme 
importance that Christianity places upon the in- 
dividual life. Thus it is, viewed from this stand- 
point, that in the various events and circumstances 
of our lives, we believe we may see the burning 
bush which we think is God’s witness and call, and 
from which we can hear His voice. To illustrate: 

Some years ago I was riding with an old gray- 
haired farmer across the country in one of our 
great prairie states, the state of Iowa. On all 
sides were fields of corn, thousands upon thousands 
of acres. But a terrible drought had affected the 
land; for weeks and months the sky overhead had 
been as burning glass, the earth beneath, parched 
and dry. I remarked upon the long continued 
drought, and the pity of seeing the corn drying 
and curling up in the heat. “Yes,” he answered, 
“Gt does seem a pity, but ‘when Jeshurun waxed fat 
he kicked.’ ”’ In astonishment I asked him what 
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he meant, for I did not recognize his words as 
Scripture at first. “This,” he replied; “we have 
been having so much prosperity in this country 
that we are forgetting God, forgetting that He 
gives the early and later rain, givés the soil and 
its fertility, gives us our health and power to get 
wealth, gave us our lives in the first place, and put 
us in the world to make men of us, not money- 
making machines, not to add acre to acre, barn to 
barn, and herd to herd.” And then, the old man 
turned to me and said finely, “I will suffer loss 
from this drought, my mortgage will have to be 
extended, and that means more interest to pay; 
but, in spite of all this, I have come to see, and 
thank God for it; for it has made me think, and 
brought me back closer to the faith of my child- 
hood.” 

His face was like that of a prophet. His voice 
trembled with emotion. He was no fool, mark 
you, but a man, a man of sense—a level-headed 
man, and known as one of the best farmers in that 
county. 

That day he preached me in those few words 
one of the best sermons I ever heard, or ever will. 
One more touch made the contrast complete. It 
came when a neighboring farmer, to whom he 
stopped and spoke for a moment, remarked with an 
oath, “How much longer do you suppose this cursed 
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dry weather will continue?’ Only he did not 
say “cursed,” but a word much more sulphurous. 

There were the two types; the one, the man 
who saw the burning bush, and heard the voice of 
God from it; the other, the man who saw it not, 
and heard no voice, but like the dull, insensate 
clods he trod upon, saw nothing, and found no 
message to his soul where the other had found the 
very bread of life. 

Which, I ask you,—not which was the better 
man? No, not that; but which, I say, was the 
richer man? Which one was getting more out of 
life? Which of those two was indeed the happier 
man; the one who tried to read God’s message to 
his soul in their common misfortune, or the one 
who found in it only a cause for silly, useless, and 
senseless profanity? The question needs no an- 
swer. It answers itself. 

And so with all of us; there are events which 
come to us at times which shake our lives to the 
very foundation; events which change our lives, 
it may be, forever; losses there are, and griefs, 
which, for the time, seem to take away all the 
joy of living. How do we look upon them? Are 
they a burning bush from which Almighty God’s 
voice speaks to our souls? Or are we blind, and 
deaf, and dull, and insensate, having no inner, 
deeper life, living only on the surface, like the 
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shallow throng, pursuing phantoms, and seeing in 
these events no significance, no warning, and no 
message to our souls ? 

What are such events? Such an event is often- 
times a great personal sorrow, and bereavement. 
Death enters the home circle; some beloved form 
goes out of our earthly lives forever; it may be 
the brother or sister in the very vigor of youth 
and promise, the husband or wife who seems to 
have grown so necessary to each other that life 
without the other seems impossible, or the little 
innocent child God hath lent us, and in which so 
much hope and love were centered. We hear the 
last solemn words of the burial service with its 
message of hope and the resurrection; perhaps we 
hear the church bell toll its last sad notes—and 
then—what? Then the awful sense of loss and 
loneliness, then the desolate emptiness of this 
world. And when we try to take up the thread 
of our lives there is an aching void and a sense 
of desolation beyond words. 

But which shall it be, which has it been to you 
who have known some such loss as this—and who 
has not? Has such an event been a burning bush 
in your life? Has God spoken in it, to your soul ? 
Has it recalled to you such words as these: “Be 
ye therefore ready also, for the Son of man com- 
eth at such an hour as ye think not”? Has it 
made you feel that there is one more over yonder 
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waiting to welcome you to the larger life beyond 2 
If it has meant all this (and it may, and should, 
if we be Christians) then, like the old farmer of 
whom I spoke, you can accept it; and perhaps, in 
time, come to thank God and say, “He doeth all 
things well. This sorrow is not easy; this be- 
reavement is deep and real and hard to bear, but 
it is God’s burning bush to me. It is God’s voice, 
His message to my soul, reminding me that He 
ruleth over all, and I will, I must, be a better man 
or woman for it.” 

But there are other events than these, other 
losses than by death. There is loss of health, loss 
of friends, even financial loss; or greatest of all, 
loss of faith in some friend or dear one whom we 
had loved and in whom we trusted. None of these 
is easy to bear: they are real and deep bereave- 
ments. 

When we, perhaps, have been accustomed to a 
certain way of living, or when the business we had 
labored so hard to establish fails, or when the 
bank in which we had placed our savings becomes 
insolvent, and we see the earnings of a life time 
disappear in a day, and face declining years of 
poverty; these are all blows. They are hard to 
bear. These are great disappointments which tend 
to shake our lives, and some of them almost de- 
stroy our confidence in all men, so that like David, 
we are tempted to say: “All men are liars.” 
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(Though never forget that David afterward af- 
firmed, “I said in my haste, all men are liars.’’) 

What then? If we forget God, forget that He 
ruleth over all, where is there comfort or hope, or 
promise for the future? There is none, absolutely 
none. There is only black despair and hopeless- 
ness. But on the other hand, if in that loss we 
can see God’s burning bush, if we can hear His 
voice, saying such words as these; “Man shall not 
live by bread alone.” ‘Not a sparrow falls” but 
that God knows and marks its fall. “Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God,” and things necessary 
shall not be lacking—then what a blessing such a 
loss may be. And how, if it really does make us 
live nearer to God, how then—perhaps after the 
first sharp pain—ought we to thank Him for it 
because it was the means of our deeper and higher 
spiritual life. 

So it may be with loss of health, and of friends, 
or even loss of confidence in some friend in whom 
we had believed: so it may be when some great 
catastrophe strikes near us which we escape,—the 
unexpected death of some one we knew, one who 
had been perhaps in health and mature strength 
but yesterday. In all of these, and in each one of 
them we may see, if we choose, God’s burning 
bush, His message to our souls, reminding us of 
our own mortality and life’s deeper meanings: We 
can, if we will, hear the voice of God, telling us 
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that in Him alone can the human soul put its hope 
and trust, and that underneath us are the ever- 
lasting arms. 

Thus, my hearers, I believe it is that in each 
man’s life God speaks today, that in each life the 
burning bush appears. It appears to us for the 
same purpose it did to Moses, to arrest our atten- 
tion, and to make us pause and think; it appears to 
turn us from the triviality of life, from the sur- 
face things that perish, to the things which are 
eternal. 

Some men will see, others will not. Always has 
this been true. For example: for centuries the 
undiscovered power of steam had lifted and rattled 
the lids of kettles wherever there were kettles with 
lids, and boiling water in them. Thousands saw 
it, and passed it by; but one day a man with eyes 
to see, and a brain to think, saw it; and he thought 
and questioned, and continued to think and ques- 
tion until he harnessed the power of steam and 
transformed the face of the world. So in all our 
lives there are thousands of lessons to be learned 
which many never learn because they do not see, 
because they are not alive, are not half alive to the 
real meaning of the world about them, because 
‘they, nay because we, are deaf to the voice of God, 
blind to the burning bushes in our lives. 

But he who has eyes to see and ears to hear, he 
who looks upon each vital event as having some 
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meaning in God’s eternal plan, enters a new life, 
a larger, deeper, fuller life even here in this 
world, a life which has God as a factor in it, which 
believes sufficiently in the worth of all human 
life to think God has a meaning for our individual 
souls in these events, a teaching for us (may it not 
be?) each day, as we go about the daily task each 
one of us must do. 

Thus, some men go through life like the dull 
clods beneath their feet, never thinking of these 
things; others think, and have vision, and find 
faith in God. 

I remember, passing in the country, some years 
since, a site which had been selected for a dwell- 
ing, and where the workmen were already busy. 
It was the wildest sort of a place, with great rocks, 
gnarled and twisted trees, and rough land. To me 
it looked most unpromising. But I passed it a year 
later and was simply astonished at the change, and 
its beauty. An architect and a landscape gardener 
had taken it in hand, and had simply transformed 
it. The very things which had looked unsightly, 
the rocks and gnarled and twisted trees, had been 
skillfully used to add to its attractions. The whole 
place was wondrously beautiful; and as I noted 
the change, I thought, “The gardener saw all this 
beauty in the beginning; he saw all these possi- 
bilities where I, with untrained eye, could not see 
them, could see only ugliness.” 
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And this is what Christ, the Supreme Architect 
and Interpreter of life, is doing with thousands 
of lives, what He would do with yours and mine if 
we but let Him and are teachable, what He came 
to the world to do with all human life. Where we 
see ugliness, He sees possibilities of beauty and 
sweetness. Where we see weakness, He sees un- 
dveloped power. And Christ will take any life, 
the most unpromising, even yours and mine, and 
if we but let Him, if we will but be teachable and 
seek to shape our lives like His, He will transform 
us more completely than the gardener transformed 
that wild place of which I spoke into a beauti- 
ful home. But remember this; even Christ cannot 
do it alone. We, too, must help; we must seek to 
learn His will in every perplexity and vital event 
of life; we must look for the burning bush—I re- 
peat, look for the burning bush—and listen for 
the living voice in every vital circumstance that 
comes to us. The bush is there, the voice is there, 
the lesson is there, if—which God grant—we but 
have eyes to see and ears to hear, and heart and 
brain and sense to learn. 

What a value, what an infinite value, believing 
this gives to our lives—to our otherwise purpose- 
less plodding lives! It gives them perspective, and 
also power. We are not like dull driven brutes, not 
mere living clods of earth, soon to become as dull 
and dead as the clods beneath our feet. No, believ- 
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ing this, we trust that we are sons of God, living 
and immortal souls. “It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be,” but we think we are destined for eter- 
nal life in a better world, and that we are living 
here and learning here precisely as children learn 
in school, that we may be fitted and worthy of the 
larger, better life. Believing this, all life becomes 
sacred and of priceless worth. Believing this, we 
may feel that everywhere the ground whereon we 
stand is holy ground. We believe that God is often 
speaking to us, often leading, teaching, chasten- 
ing, but always lifting us; and all, we trust, that 
we may be drawn nearer to Him, and with grate- 
ful hearts may learn to say in all sincerity and 
truth, “Speak, for Thy servant heareth.” Take my 
life, imperfect as it is and has been,—useless and 
trivial and selfish as I have permitted it to become 
—or broken and sorrowful and even bitter as I 
have found it—take my life, Thou Giver of Life. 
Teach me Thy way, My Father, that I may walk 
therein forever more. 


AT THE BROOK 

Trext.—“And he said, I will not let thee go except 
thou bless me.”—Gen. XXXII, 26. 

Note: This discourse was suggested by a sermon from the 
writings of the Rev. Morgan Dix, of Trinity Church, New 
York. While its development is entirely different, certain 
minor portions (chiefly historical) and even a few sentences, 
are quotations direct. Acknowledgment is hereby made. 

HE words of our text were spoken by Jacob. 
The occasion was his meeting with that mys- 
terious Being at the Brook Jabbok. With this 
strange Being he had wrestled all the night long, 
until, as the dawn began to lighten the eastern 
skies, his adversary said “Let me go, for the day 
breaketh.” And Jacob answered in the words of 
our text, “I will not let thee go, except thou bless 
me.” 

A strange and mysterious experience was this of 
Jacob’s. Who and what was this singular Being 
with whom he struggled at the brook? Why was 
the struggle? What did it mean in Jacobs life? 
What lesson had it for him, and what lesson may 
we draw from it today, thousands of years after 


it happened ? 
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For most men and women have to fight hard 
battles in this world. All of us have our conflicts 
and struggles. To some, such conflicts have no 
meaning. Others find lessons in them, every one 
of them, and like Jacob are stronger because of 
them. | 

So let us endeavor to see what help our Chris- 
tian faith can give us in life’s hard places and dif- 
ficult experiences. In doing so we will consider 
first this singular experience of the old patriarch, 
and endeavor to learn a lesson from one of the 
greatest. men of the Old Testament. Let us call 
across the gulf of centuries to Jacob, whom we 
see struggling all the night with his mysterious 
assailant, and ask of him: “What meant it all?’ 

First consider for a moment the life of this 
wrestler—of Jacob. It had been long and troubled. 
He expressed it well when, in his old age, he was 
brought into the presence of Pharaoh, King of 
Egypt. Pharaoh questioned him about his life. 
Jacob replied; “The days of the years of my pil- 
grimage are a hundred and thirty; few and evil 
have the days of the years of my life been, and 
have not attained unto the days of the years of the 
life of my fathers, in the days of their pilgrim- _ 
age.” 

Such was his.answer. In other words his had 
been a troubled life. Glance briefly at its chief 
events and what do we find ? 
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As a youth he had selfishly bargained with a 
foolish brother for Esau’s birthright. Later, by 
fraud and deceit, he made good his title. And then 
began a punishment for his wrong-doing which 
never ceased until he found release in death. 

First, he was compelled to fly from the fury of 
his wronged brother. He left his father’s house 
an exile, and said farewell to the mother—who 
never saw him again. He went to Laban, his uncle, 
whom he served fourteen years for his daughters, 
and six for his cattle. Here he was the victim of 
deception not unlike that he had practised on his 
father and his brother in earlier days. Then, re- 
turning to the house of his childhood, fresh 
troubles awaited him. His uncle Laban pursued 
him in anger. Escaping from him, he fell into 
the hands of his wronged brother Esau. As he fled 
once more, Rachel, his beloved wife, died. After 
that, in the land of Canaan he had to bear with 
the bitter dissensions of his children; and finally 
Joseph, Rachel’s first born, was taken from him. 
At last came the seven years of famine, and Ben- 
jamin, Rachel’s youngest son, was also taken from 
him for a time, because the unhappy father had 
to choose between that and starvation. Well can 
we understand, then, why Jacob when brought 
down into Egypt, said to Pharaoh: “Few and evil 
the days of the years.of my life have been.” 

- We have thus briefly sketched the main occur- 
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rences of his eventful history to show what a tur- 
bulent, adventurous, troubled life it had been. 
The scene at the Brook Jabbok was but one of 
many scenes of strife and battle in it. That in- 
cident occurred when Jacob had returned to Esau 
after their long separation. He feared the righ- 
teous anger of his brother, so he sent a present to 
him; and then we read, “Jacob was left alone.” 

Picture it! Alone!—night!—solitude!—and 
silence! And then occurred one of the most 
mysterious happenings of Holy Writ. Through 
the darkness swiftly came to Jacob a strange Being. 
It appeared to be a man, and with a strong hand 
laid hold on him. He could not see who or what 
it was, but he did not decline the conflict. So the 
two strove together at the Brook Jabbok, strove 
and wrestled the long night through. 

When that figure first appeared Jacob must 
have been seized with trembling. But he was no 
coward; so there he wrestled with his strange as- 
sailant until morning light began to dawn. Think 
of that struggle, picture it—the cloudy night 
above and around, the murmur of the running 
waters of the brook, the darkness, the silence, save 
for the heavy breathing of the wrestlers. 

To Jacob it must have meant a crisis, some 
strange turning point in his life. As the night 
wore away he gained ground. His thigh was out 
of joint, but he continued to struggle. Finally the 
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great and startling truth broke upon Jacob that 
he was becoming the stronger for this conflict, and 
that his adversary was no enemy but in reality a 
friend in disguise. So when the angel (for such 
he was) said, “Let me go, for the day breaketh,” 
Jacob replied, “TI will not let thee go except thou 
bless me.” Then came the blessing and the promise 
in these words: “As a prince hast thou power with 
God and with men, and hast prevailed. Thy name 
shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel.” 

This then—briefly told—is the history of 
Jacob, and of that strange encounter at the brook. 
Some there are who think of it as an allegory, 
meant to represent what took place in Jacob’s 
mind or soul that night. Others believe the ac- 
count objective, that it records a literal occurrence. 
Each must choose for himself which intepretation 
he places upon it. But, whichever way you inter- 
pret it, it has a beautiful lesson to teach. For— 
they who wrestle in darkness with adversaries 
whom they do not fully recognize are many in 
number in this world today, as in that ancient 
world when Jacob lived. 

Let me repeat that; I think it worth repeating: 
“They who wrestle in darkness with adversaries 
whom they do not fully recognize are many in 
number in this world today, as in the the ancient 
world when Jacob lived.” 

Further, men today are by nature what they 
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were in that ancient time; they are but clad in 
modern garb and surrounded by the conveniences 
and implements of modern civilization. 

And today also, doubtless, as in those days of 
old, many are too indolent to take any thought 
in life beyond eating and drinking and the func- 
tions of physical existence, with the comforts and 
luxuries which seem to form their chief happi- 
ness. Others, though not so indolent, give their 
thoughts only to secular things and seem to have 
no deeper, inner and spiritual life. 

But these are not all of mankind, nor are they 
the higher and better part. There are others to- 
day, as then, who perceive that life is more than 
meat and drink, those who believe it is a sacred 
thing, that throughout life they are touching the 
infinite and dealing with unseen powers, and that 
the one great, supreme problem and purpose of 
earthly existence is to learn to live. 

But to live as we ought is no easy thing. Some 
can stretch themselves at ease in this world, and 
sleep, and dream their lives away in sloth. Others 
frantically pursue pleasure and remain thus con- 
tent with shallow trivialitics. With such a life 
some are satisfied. But not so the nobler, better 
part of our race. To most of us life is toil and 
strife, battle and conflict, doubts and fears, and 
passions and pains. They who would make of the 
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world a place only to dress, to play, to spend 
money, to eat and drink, and to gratify their ap- 
petites and tastes are, after all, only the ciphers 
in this world. These lead cheap lives. They do 
not really live; they only vegetate. I believe most 
of us, if not all, had we the opportunity for such 
a life of strifeless ease, would choose, at least 
after a time, to come back to the life of conflict, 
the stern and often sombre path of duty, of ad- 
versity and labor in which most of mankind must 
walk. 

The drones and parasites of this world, rich or 
poor, who live on the labors of others, and seek to 
do just as little as they can themselves, are, after 
all, far less respectable figures than was this patri- 
arch Jacob. True, his past was full of mistakes 
and conflicts, but now he was wrestling like a man 
with his adversary, in the darkness there by the 
gloomy flood. 

So my hearers, I say: Let us not find fault with 
life even though it be the scene of battles and 
wrestlings. Struggle gives to life dignity and 
meaning; for it is better to wake than to sleep; it 
is finer to work than to play, always; and it is 
nobler to strive and even to suffer, than to dream. 

Further still, unless Christ was utterly mis- 
taken in His interpretation of life, it is finer to 
serve than to be served: for He said He came to 
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minister, not be ministered unto. And He also 
said for us to follow Him, which meant in this 
respect as well as in other ways. 

The lesson of it all, it seems to me is this: that 
it is better—far, far better—for us that there 
should be battles in every life than that we should 
go through it in a dreamy and strifeless calm. 
Battles and conflicts bring out the strength in a 
man as the night brings out the stars. Strength 
comes from swimming against the current, not 
floating with it. And, this is the very heart of it 
all, to the Christian with eyes to see, and heart to 
understand, there is no blow, no adversity, no 
struggle, no loss, no sorrow life can bring, which 
may not, bravely faced, be compelled to yield its 
' blessing, even as Jacob’s mysterious assailant was 
compelled to bless him before the old patriarch 
would let him go. 

Now if this is true it is surely a great truth, 
well worth remembering always, worth reflecting 
upon and living by, especially in the hours of our 
conflicts, when the way is rugged and steep and 
hard. 

Who of us today, looking back across the gulf 
of the years at that white-headed old man, bravely 
wrestling with his supposed enemy at the brook, 
cannot find in it a resemblance to some chapter in 
our own experience, some black night of battle, 
some great renunciation, some laying at the foot of 
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the cross life’s sweetest hope, some heart-breaking 
“nevermore” which has left a withered spot in 
our lives, just as the angel’s touch left the with- 
ered sinew in old Jacob’s thigh ? 

But how many of us have been wise enough and 
strong enough in our day of battle to say, “I will 
not let thee go, except thou bless me,” as did Jacob 
there by the brook @ 

For if God is and governs all, as surely we be- 
lieve, then, in all these struggles and wrestlings 
which come to us there is, hidden somewhere, the 
blessing and the added strength, if we but insist 
on finding it and having it. Some go through life 
like dumb, driven cattle, finding no wisdom by 
experience, no lessons in adversity, no strength in 
conflicts, no blessing after the long night of strug- 
gle. Theirs’ the loss—theirs’ the utter, infinite 
loss. 

There is another thought I would bring: Jacob 
struggled, he wrestled all the night long. He was 
wounded in the thigh, a withered sinew which no 
doubt remained all his life thereafter—but Jacob 
insisted on the blessing. Then a little further on 
in the narrative we find one beautiful and signifi- 
cant sentence. We read: “As Jacob passed over 
Penuel, the sun rose upon him.” Once again 
picture it; see the white-haired old man going up 
over the hill in the early morning light, his figure 
silhouetted against the glowing eastern sky, the 
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radiance of the morning sun about him, his vic- 
tory won. After the night, the morning; after 
the struggle, the blessing; after the gloom and 
darkness, the sun, the blessed sun rose upon him 
as the old man went up and over the hill of Pen- 
uel. 

Have you ever, perhaps, after watching all the 
night, seen the beauty and glory of the dawn and 
of the sunrise? It may be you watched by a bed 
of sickness; or perhaps your own illness would not 
let you sleep; or perchance care and trouble had 
robbed you of the natural repose nature intends 
with the hours of darkness. But, whatever the 
cause, if you have watched through the darkness 
until the sun rose upon you as it did upon Jacob 
that most memorable morning of his life, you have 
seen one of Nature’s supreme glories. 

No part of the day, it seems to me, is so beau- 
tiful as the sunrise. It is Nature’s daily recur- 
ring miracle, a new creation, when all the world 
seems fresh and pure and sweet, and the day as 
yet is unstained by man’s sin and folly and self- 
stultifying perversity. 

This it was that dawned upon Jacob after the 
long night of battle, of darkness, of wounding, and 
finally of blessing. The sun rose upon him, the 
morning light came. Sorrow endured for the 
night, but joy came in the morning. So will it 
be, God grant, with us, after our long nights of 
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struggle, if we only fight the good fight, if only 
like Jacob we say to our adversary—or to our ad- 
versity, “I will not let thee go except thou bless 
me.” The blessing is there if we insist upon hav- 
ing it. God means it for us; of that I am sure. 
For this cause, we may well believe, He permits 
that adversity to come; that after the night of 
wrestling, the morning of light may dawn; aye, 
even though the battle leaves us wounded as it did 
old Jacob, that still the sun may rise upon us to 
shine on our lives forevermore. 

Christ is that Sun. He is called in one place 
the “Sun of Righteousness with healing in His 
wings.” 

What a beautiful expression! The “Sun of 
Righteousness with healing in His wings.” He 
whom we believe to be the only begotten Son of 
God the Father, is also in another sense a Sun, 
the Sun of Righteousness. When we take this 
Son of God as our Redeemer and Guide, He be- 
comes the Sun whose light dispels the darkness 
upon our pathway: the Sun who is Light of Light 
and Light of the world, the Sun which has arisen 
to set nevermore, God grant, upon our lives and 
upon our race. 

But let it be remembered, Christ does not prom- 
ise that life thereafter shall have no more clouds. 
He does not say there shall be no burden, no yoke, 
no conflicts, no wrestlings, no further cross to bear. 
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No, just the opposite; He tells us plainly that all 
these things shall be. But He says He will help 
us to bear them. He will interpret, He will sus- 
tain, He will give us victory. When He said, 
“Take My yoke,” it meant yoked with Him, for 
a yoke is for two, not one. When He said; “Come 
unto Me all ye that are weary and heavy laden,” 
He meant for all those who have struggled and 
wrestled and battled through the night and gloom 
to come and find peace and comfort and rest for 
their souls. 

For all such Christ stands ready, waiting, eager 
to help them bear the burdens; He waits to im- 
part the blessing and the new strength, even as 
the angel at the Brook Jabbok gave the blessing to 
the white-haired old man as the day dawned, and 
the sun rose upon him, 

Wherefore, brethren, whatever life may bring to 
you and me, whether joy or sorrow, pleasure or 
pain, prosperity or adversity, let us bravely face 
all the changes and chances of this mortal life, and 
fight the good fight. Let us face courageously 
life’s battles, and always struggle manfully with 
our adversaries and adversities. Let this be our 
unchanging purpose: “I will not let thee go ex- 
cept thou bless me.” Jacob at the brook has that 
message for us today, if we are but wise enough 
and strong enough to accept it and to profit by it. 

Among the memories of my childhood is one of 
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a certain picture which impressed me deeply, and 
has influenced my whole life. It hung at the foot 
of my bed, where I could see it every morning. 

The picture portrayed Jacob’s dream. You re- 
member the story. The old patriarch, sleeping in 
the open with a stone for a pillow, saw in his 
dreams a ladder reaching to the skies, with the 
angels of God ascending and descending thereon. 
In this picture which so deeply impressed my 
childish imagination, the old patriarch, with white 
hair and beard, and a countenance of great dignity 
and strength, lay peacefully asleep; while not far 
distant, but somewhat vague and shadowy, was a 
ladder extending upward until lost in a bright 
cloud; on the ladder were white-robed forms in the 
act of ascending and descending. The picture 
was crude perhaps, from an artist’s standpoint, 
yet does it not represent a real truth in allegory 4 
Is it not the story of the inner spiritual life of 
each man and woman ? 

As we go through this life there come to us, as 
there did to Jacob, ever deeper experiences—joy 
and struggle, conflict and sorrow. And to each 
one of us these experiences may be steps, steps up- 
ward in the ladder from earth to heaven. Now 
the struggle, now the hard battle sometimes, but 
all leading us ever upward. Angelic messengers 
come down to us from above in the form of these 
deep life experiences, but they come as friends, 
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not as foes. They come to lead us ever onward 
to that haven where we would be. 

Where they lead us, to what splendid consum- 
mation, we do not know. But the sacred writer 
said: “I shall be satisfied”; what more could we 
ask? Again we read: “Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him.” 

And St. John the Divine tells us of a city 
with eternal foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God. We read that there shall be no 
sorrow there, no more heart-break, no more of 
these hard, earthly partings, no tears, no death, 
but God shall wipe away all tears. And they who 
have come up out of great tribulation—which 
means literally great siftings, for the tribulum 
was the ancient threshing floor, hence the word 
“tribulation”—they who have come out of great 
tribulation shall sing a new song, even the song of 
the redeemed of God. 

Brethren! Fellow-mortals! Fellow-travellers 
on life’s journey; why can we not believe this and 
live by it more fully than we do? Why can we 
not get more comfort and strength from these 
great truths, the plain teachings of our religion, as 
Christ wants us to? 

I bid you believe. Aspire to and possess a mighty 
faith. Trust in God. He is able to do all that 
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the human heart longs for in its best and noblest 
aspirations. It is the promise of God Almighty, 
your Father. He has said that He is the Alpha 
and Omega of our little lives. It is the promise 
He gave for this one great purpose, that we might 
have hope and strength in our day of battle. 

God may lead us once and again to some Brook 
Jabbok where we must wrestle with enemies dark, 
mysterious, and unknown. Yet not enemies; 
rather let us say adversaries. For as we wrestle 
in the darkness, strangely mysterious strength 
comes to us from the conflict ; the adversary proves 
a friend, even an angel of God, a messenger bear- 
ing to us His strength and consolation and peace. 
And as we go forth from that conflict, up our hill 
of Penuel, day dawns—the light cometh—and the 
Sun of Righteousness (even the Son of God) 
arises upon our lives, with healing in His wings. 


BUILDING A LIFE 


Texts.—Ye are God’s building.—1 Cor. III, 9. Know 
ye not that ye are the temple of God?—1 Cor. III, 16. 


ah HE man was laying a brick wall. It was a 

pleasure to watch him. It was always a 
pleasure to watch a man doing a worth-while task, 
and doing it well. A still greater pleasure is to 
do such a task yourself. This man evidently was 
doing his task well, for he seemed to enjoy his 
work. He whistled as he toiled. A man who 
whistles or sings at his work is apt to do his work 
well, I believe. It shows that he is contented; 
and a contented workman is apt to be efficient and 
capable. 

“You enjoy your work,” I said. 

“Sure,” he answered, “Why not? I have a good 
job, a square boss, sure pay, and decent hours. 
Why shouldn’t I enjoy my work ?” 

“You should,” I said. “Everybody ought to 
enjoy his work, and everybody will, I believe, 
when this world adjusts itself to fair and right 
conditions.” 


a 
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The man never paused as we talked. He tapped 
each brick with his trowel, sighted, laid it ac- 
curately, smoothed the mortar, and proceeded with 
the next. 

“To you know,” he said, “it’s really fun to lay 
a good wall, if you have right tools and good ma- 
terial to work with. And it’s a mighty big sat- 
isfaction when you’ve laid a wall just right, true 
to the square and plumb line. When it’s finished, 
and you look at it, and know it’s a good job and 
will last, you feel kind a’ good.” 

As the workman spoke I thought of Emerson’s 
remark: “Happy is the man who has a daily task 
of labor with his hands” (I think it was Em- 
erson). There’s something in physical labor that 
gives one a certain satisfaction nothing else does. 


/I mow my own lawn, and a big one, at my summer 


place. It is divided into five sections, and I rise 
early every morning and push the lawn mower 
hard an hour or an hour and a half before break- 
fast. It takes five mornings a week, every week, 
of perspirational work. And after it is finished 
I go out after breakfast, look it over, enjoy it, and 
feel good—feel the satisfaction of having done 
something well. 

So are we made. So the God of nature rewards 
us for doing our share. {My boy has his daily 
task, and though sometimes he would rather do 
something else at the time, yet more than once I 
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have been pleased and interested in his spontaneous 
remark: “Well, dad, there’s no use talking, you 
do feel good when you’ve done something.” 

The bricklayer mentioned spoke. thus to me 
some years ago, long before the present time, when 
—so I am told—the brick business has been 
largely ruined because labor, while demanding ex- 
orbitant pay, has steadily decreased the number of 
brick laid as a standard day, until now men rarely 
build of brick because of the prohibitive cost. 

But this is not a discourse on the quarrels ot 
capital and labor, in which I believe both sides 
have been at fault, and in which lasting peace 
will never come until justice to both sides is made 
sure and permanent. Christian principles here 
and elsewhere are the only thing which will solve 
this world’s troubles. The Golden Rule is the 
world’s only hope. ~But this workman, laying his 
brick one by one, singing at his work, proud of his 
wall, plumb and square and true, suggests another 
builder and another building. 

“Ye are God’s building,” said St. Paul, writing 
to the Corinthians, and later on in the same chap- 
ter he adds: “Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God ?” 

Reflect upon these words. What a noble con- 
ception they give to human life! What a beauti- 
ful and inspiring thought is suggested when St. 
Paul adds, “Know ye not that ye are the temple 
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of God?’ Then comes a warning in the words 
that follow so logically : 

“Tf any man defile the temple of God, him will 
God destroy. 

“For the temple of God is‘ holy—which temple 
are ye.” 

_ There is substance for a score of sermons here. 

Consider: First, we are God’s building, but not 
God’s alone. We ourselves are co-workers with 
God, as it is written in another place. In this 
building—the building of our lives—God has 
given us a part, and the chief part. Thus the 
structure we erect as the years go by is the com- 
bined product of human will and effort, plus the 
blessing and assistance of God the Holy Spirit. 
What an ennobling thing it is to believe that! 

_ If we do believe it, what a splendid thing, what 
a glorious thing it makes of human life! We are 
placed here to erect a building, the building of our 
life, the splendid structure of Christian charac- 
ter. That is life’s chief aim, its noblest consum- 
mation; and in that task, if we labor faithfully, 
God is our ever-present Helper. The smile of 
the Eternal Father is upon us. How can the life 
of any man be commonplace if he believes that ? 

But let us not forget: there is plodding; there 
must be plodding. We cannot always be on the 
mountain tops. There will be some days of vision. 
God gives them to us. But also there must be 
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days that are gray and wearisome. That is part 
of the plan. But when the gray days come, the 
days when clouds obscure the sun, then it is ours 
to remember that the sun is behind those clouds, 
still shining, and that it will return again in all 
its splendor. That metaphor is old, but eternally 
true. 

Now in erecting a building there is an infinity 
of detail, of little things. As we read in Isaiah, 
it is “here a little, there a little, line upon line, 
precept upon precept.” First there must be the 
purpose to build; then the plan. Then there must 
be good material. There also must be a good 
foundation; and then each brick must be laid by 
itself, an individual operation. It must be laid 
in true and ample form; and after that first brick, 
then another, and another, and another. Thus 
until the wall is completed and the building fin- 
ished. 

If it be well finished, and the walls laid true 
and plumb, of good material, then let the storms 
come, the winds blow, and the floods descend upon 
that house. It will stand before them all. It 
will give shelter, warmth, comfort, to those who 
dwell therein. For the work was well done. 

So it is in the building ofa life. The founda- 
tion first must be firm. What is it? Back to 
St. Paul, who, in this same chapter, said: “Other 
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foundation can no man lay than is laid, which is 
Christ.” 

That is the true and lasting foundation for any 
best life, the foundation which is the very Rock of 
Ages, which not all the wisdom of this world’s 
philosophy ever has surpassed, or even equalled, 
or can equal, in building a superstructure of noble 
character. Cults, fancy religions, and the like, 
are mere straw and stubble. — 

But after the foundation, what? Here a little, 
there a little. Brick upon brick, one after an- 
other as the years go by, and we erect the building 
which is the temple of our lives. 

What are these brick which we are building into 
our life temple ? 

Choices !—Cuot1crs ! 

They are choices, the little choices we are mak- 
ing every day, and usually many times a day. 
These, one by one, are the brick we are laying in 
our walls. Did you ever think of this, how life, 
every day, is really a succession of choices? 
Scarcely a thing we do, at least anything in which 
the human will is a factor, but that it is a choos 
ing. In fact I cannot think of any voluntary act 
but that it is the result of a choice. Of course 
many of these actions seem to have no moral sig- 
nificance, though more of them do than perhaps we 
perceive. 
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Whether we go down town or stay at home, 
whether we have chops or steak for dinner, 
whether we wear our gray suit or brown, whether 
we go to the play or concert, or spend the evening 
at home, quietly reading, all these are daily choices, 
many of which appear to have little ethical im- 
port. But there are other choices: whether we 
write that note of sympathy or not; whether we 
go to see that sick friend or neglect it; whether we 
speak the cheery word to the man we think a 
grouch or not, or give him an ugly retort, grouch 
for grouch; whether we respond to that call for 
charity, or spend the same or more for some self- 
indulgence ; whether we kick the man who is down 
or reach him the helping hand; whether we listen 
to the vile tale and laugh, or, if we have the cour- 
age, rebuke the foul-mouthed narrator; whether 
we are party to the shady business transaction, or 
keep hands off even at the cost of apparent loss; 
all these are daily choices, these, and innumerable 
others. They are brick we are laying in the walls 
of the temple, our life temple, the house we are 
building, the structure of human character, the 
house St. Paul referred to when he said in our 
text “Ye are God’s building.” 

And when the time of testing comes, the time 
of stress and strain which is as sure to come as 
the winds and floods and tempests which beat 
upon physical habitations, then will our great 
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choice at some supreme moment of testing, which 
may make or mar our future, depend upon these 
little daily choices we have made, these single 
brick we have been laying day by day in the walls 
of our house. 

To illustrate: I told in a sermon once the true 
story of a girl I know who did a heroic act in 
time of sudden peril. The girl, who was instruc- 
ted to deliver thousands of dollars, the pay-roll of 
a great mill, who, when attacked by robbers, urged 
the horses on, though wounded herself and the 
guard mortally stricken at her feet, and delivered 
the money. 

Now analyze that act, or any act of magnifi- 
cent courage in time of sudden peril, and what 
will you find? Such an act is not single, it is a 
sum, a product. In the case just noted, it was 
the product, the sum, the result of the daily 
choices of her past life. Every time that in little 
things she had chosen the better part, the nobler 
path, the higher thing, she had been unconsciously 
preparing for the great crisis. Every such choice, 
each such act, was a daily brick laid in the struc- 
ture of her character. The bricks were laid true 
and plumb, and when the supreme peril came her 
reaction to it was the natural thing, you might 
say the only thing she could have done. 

See the great lesson it teaches. In our lives 
every day we are making these choices, laying 
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these brick, here a little, there a little, but all the 
time building, building our house of life, our 
temple of God. 

Is it not an inspiration to believe that? Think, 
also, what an interest this gives to everyday liv- 
ing, to the plodding we all must do. There are 
really no little things in life if we realize this. 
All our vital choices are important. I do not say 
all are equally important, though who can say 
which? I do not say it will make each day wholly 
an inspiration, but it will help. ,.,, 

Recently a widely-read magazine’ to id of a man 
who 4s. said to be making wonderful cures by 
teaching people to say when aon waken every 
raorning,—“Today, in every way, I shall be bet- 
ter, better, better.” They are taught to say this 
twenty times, aloud, and then arise. It is claimed 
that this has healed many illnesses through auto- 
suggestion, which all forward-looking physicians 
now regard as a great healing agent. 

_ How much there is in it I do not know, but it 
is certainly simple and can do no harm. Indeed, 
I believe there is much in what is called “chemi- 
calization,” the influence of mental states on phys- 
ical functions. But I would add just a few words 
to that sentence, the word “do,” and the final 
words “God helping me,” thus: “Today, in every 
way, I shall be and do better, better, better, God 
helping me.””—I am inclined to think the repeti- 
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tion of that sentence twenty, or even ten times at 
the first waking will help us build better the house 
of our lives. And remember: remember, as we 
build better every day, the little things, the single 
brick, the daily choices of the better part and 
higher way, for thus we will be erecting a temple 
that will withstand the storm, the sudden stresses 
of life, the unexpected and deadly perils that do 
sometimes come. 

Here a special word to parents. 

These children of ours—not ours in one sense, 
but only lent us—these children God has lent us— 
do we sufficiently realize our responsibility . to 
them in helping them to make their choices 
wisely? What are parents for, if not, for one 
thing, to guide their inexperienced feet, gently if 
possible, sternly if it must be, in the right path- 
way? Oftentimes our children do wrong things, 
foolish things, or perhaps “show off,”’—to our 
great humiliation. Why? Because we have not 
taught them better. Or, they are prone to make 
unwise and even wrong choices because parents 
do not help them, sympathetically. 

For instance: My boy asked me about Sunday 
study. I put my foot down on it, flat and hard. 
He said, “But Tom and Billy study on Sunday. 
Their parents are Church people too, why can’t 
ee? 

“Because,” I answered, “it is breaking the 
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Fourth Commandment. We are bidden to do no 
work, except works of necessity or mercy, on the 
day of rest and worship. Study is the student’s 
work. Moreover, I once studied on Sunday during 
a whole year of my college life; then I stopped 
it: and I found by self-examination, that I had 
done it either because I was negligent—plainly 
lazy on other days—or that I would not get up 
earlier in the morning and do it at the cost of 
some self-denial.” 

And I discovered another thing, as absolute 
truth. Much of my life has been spent in schools, 
as student or teacher, and I know whereof I speak. 
This I have learned: The bow that is always bent 
will break, or lose its elasticity. It must be un- 
strung at times to do its best work. Likewise the 
mind. I know that the student who does not study 
on Sunday, or even think of study, will gain so 
much more mental vigor from the rest that he can 
do as much work in six days, the same hours per 
day, as he otherwise could in seven. Even if he 
could not, there is God’s commandment. You 
can’t get around it. Students who say they must 
study on Sunday can easily get enough added 
time, if needed, by rising earlier, or cutting out 
some of their too many dances and other amuse- 
ments which they so easily find time for. 

So do I interpret a parent’s duty to the child 
in making right choices. Some may differ about 
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this Sunday study, though how any parent can 
who hears the Ten Commandments and acknowl- 
edges their authority, I cannot understand. But 
our duty to these children is plain. While their 
lives are young and plastic we must help them in 
making choices, by leading if possible; but if that 
is not enough, then by strong parental authority 
which every parent should maintain. And those 
who do maintain it have the greater love and re- 
spect of their children. It can’t, it couldn’t be 
otherwise; for human nature is so made that it 
respects, and cannot help respecting, the exer- 
cise of rightful authority in any sphere of life. 
There is no truer statement in our last Bishop’s 
pastoral letter than the one which says the rising 
generation is what their parents have made them, 
or permitted them to be, and become. 

And now there may be those who think, “The 
speaker would make life hard, and forbidding.” 

Not so: I would make life worthy. I seek to 
interpret truly and honestly God’s word to men, 
and thus to make life strong and fine, not cheap 
and soft by self-indulgence. The building we are 
making, our house of life, our temple, should be 
splendid and noble. It costs something to make it 
so, yet it is worth all it costs and more, infinitely 
worth it. A self-indulgent life is weak and flabby, 
and is the product of unwise choices, the choosing 
almost always of the easier way, even if not al- 
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ways the wrong way. Choosing the harder way 
is oftentimes the wisest, and better in the end. 
I remember in college there were always those 
students who chose the easier courses in the elec- 
tives, who shunned the stiffer courses, the Greek 
and higher mathematics, and every study which 
would make them think and work and use their 
brains. They were called the “feather-weights” by 
the solid students, and they deserved the term. 
Their subsequent careers have proved it in prac- 
tically every case. 

Building a house, or building a life, is not an 
easy thing exactly. But what brave spirit wants 
easy things? Choosing the easy way, the easy 
study, the easy task of any kind is perhaps pleas- 
ant, for the time,—but afterward? What? The 
man who builds with poor brick, or lays them 
carelessly, will erect a poor building. Life is a 
building. Shall we put into it cheap materials and 
poor work? If we do we will find a cheap result. 

For it is eternally true that we shall reap as 
we sow, here and everywhere, “With what meas- 
ure we mete, it shall be measured to us again,” 
said the Master-interpreter of life. 

An illustration of that: During the war I 
bought a garment of a well known eastern firm. 
Upon wearing it, it proved the very poorest of 
material though the price had been high. I eut a 
threadbare piece from it and mailed it to the firm, 
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saying “This is the garment you sold me—after 
three months’ wear.” They replied: “The cloth 
was poor, but the best we could get in war 
times. When you return east come to us and 
choose anything of equal value in the store; 
it will cost you nothing.” When I went I 
wanted to pay one-half, saying that the garment 
had given me half service, they replied, “No; 
our goods must satisfy. Take the new gar- 
ment without cost.” Now that firm lost a certain 
sum by that transaction. It cost them something. 
But they gained more. What? A customer for life, 
clinched. I will take my custom there as long as 
I live and they do business. The proverb says, 
“There is a scattering that gathereth, and a gather- 
ing that scattereth.” Christ said, “With what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again.” 

Both spoke true, absolute truth. 

We have but one life to live, one temple to build. 
St. Paul said “Ye are God’s building.” “Ye are 
God’s temple.” 

Brethren! Brethren! Let us not build cheaply 
this one life. Measure abundantly, and life will 
measure back abundantly to us; for with what 
measure we mete it shall be measured to us. Re- 
member, it is our daily choices that are the web 
and woof of the fabric of our lives. Those choices 
may seem little things. A brick is a little thing. 
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But many of them build a house. The house we are 
building is for life. Christians dare to say for time 
and also for eternity. God our Father has placed 
us here. We are not absolutely sure why, but we 
think to make us noble, splendid men and women; 
to build a life temple worthy the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, worthy of immortality. 

He has given us Christ to reveal His will, His 
love, and also for our perfect example. God wants 
our temple of life to be noble and splendid, strong 
and fine, for our sakes more than His. He does 
not want us to be weaklings spiritually, whatever 
we are in body. He does not want a cheap life, a 
self-indulgent life, a selfish, little, narrow, or evil 
life. God wants us to make the most and best of 
our lifes, to glorify our Creator, in the doing of 
which we will find our best and most satisfying 
and most joyful life. That is God’s program for 
human life. It is the program of Christianity. 

But it’s “here a little, there a little,’ daily 
choices, brick upon brick, line upon line, precept 
upon precept. 

And to what end ? 

We do not know exactly, but we know enough. 

For if our temple of life is worthy, if we run a 
good race and fight a good fight, we read of a city 
with eternal foundations, whose Builder and 
Maker is God: we read that the redeemed shall 
dwell there with songs of everlasting joy upon 
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their lips. And St. Paul says, “I shall be satis- 
fied.” What more is needed ? 

Believe it, fellow travellers. Believe it as a 
reality, not as a dream of a vague future life of 
shadows and ghosts, but believe it concretely. 
Think of it as a better country, where they who 
have chosen wisely and have built well and to the 
plumb line shall inherit a crown of life everlast- 
ing. 

God is able. 

God has promised. 

God is love. 


PLODDING 
PREFACE 


IRST the mountain tops, then the valleys! 
And sometimes the hillsides and plains be- 
tween ! 

Let us today consider the plains, those long, 
level stretches which have more or less monotony. 
So the physical world is made, the world in which 
we live. And so are our lives, are they not ? 

We are all on the mountain tops sometimes. 
Most of us also have been in the valleys, the deep 
valleys, the valley of failure, of hope deferred, of 
discouragement, and of grief. But, though we 
have been both on mountain tops and in the val- 
leys, all of us must travel the long daily stretches 
of the plain where most human life is lived. And 
that means plodding. 

The mountains stand for vision, inspiration, ex- 
altation. Heaven seems nearer there. The air is 
purer; the stars shine brighter. There are those 
who, like St. Peter on the Mount of Transfigura- 
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tion, would remain there always. But not so. Peter 
could not remain always on the mountain top. No 
man can. Those who try are justly called vision- 
aries by the world. We must come down from the 
mountains, and put our visions and inspirations 
into life, plain, practical, plodding, everyday life 
and work. 

Neither can we remain always in the valleys, 
nor would we; for in our figure the valley means 
special seasons of sorrow, trouble, renunciation, 
struggle, conflict. 

No, for most of us the most of life is like a plain 
stretching before us, a plain which we must travel. 
And oftentimes this plain grows wearisome, mo- 
notonous; and life seems all plodding and com- 
monplace. That is my theme, and my text is: — 

Text.—In everything ye are enriched by Him.—1 Cor. 
Teo: 

Did you ever reflect on how few really inter- 
esting people there are in this world? Have you 
ever thought that? Who has not? 

And then if we have, in more or less com- 
placency, has a wholesome thought like this also 
come to us: Am I an interesting person, to others, 
or even to myself? Among all those I would eall 
the common-place people in the world, am I simply 
one of the crowd, one of the commonplace people 
who is born, lives, labors, loves (and hates per- 
haps), and then dies, leaving no mark or influence 
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upon the world, of little interest even to myself ¢ 

One of the great burdens of humanity which 
sometimes comes to us all is this sense of the com- 
monplace, the gray days of plodding, the futility 
of it all. I once read a story—perhaps you have 
heard it—of a man of leisure, a mere idler and 
parasite, who found life so appalling in its monot- 
ony, such an endless vista of days in which he 
would do exactly the same thing, go through the 
same round of getting up, shaving, dressing, feed- 
ing himself and going to bed again, that he escaped 
it all by committing suicide, and left a letter say- 
ing he did it because life bored him. 

Whether true or not the story illustrates a great 
human need, the need of interest in life, the need 
to escape the humdrum plodding so far as may be 
possible. We can never escape it entirely; it is 
part of the discipline of our earthly existence. Let 
us make up our minds that we must all do a cer- 
tain amount of plodding. But a great human need 
is to make life such that it may not be all plod- 
ding, that it may escape the mere commonplace, 
may have in it a certain degree of interest, of 
vision, even of inspiration. 

To illustrate: a man in a factory spends his en- 
tire day making a certain part of a machine, let 
us say stamping out of a strip of metal the blanks 
which when completed will form a certain wheel 
in a watch. He does this for months, years, pos- 
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sibly a lifetime. His wife meanwhile is engaged 
in incessant household duties—cooking, cleaning, 
arranging, mending—all to be begun over again to- 
morrow. This but typifies the life of a large major- 
ity of men and women. No wonder they long for a 
change. No wonder they cry out sometimes: “If 
only there were a respite, a vital interest, a chance 
to live, perhaps to travel.” They take it for granted 
that escape from the commonplace is simply a 
change of circumstances, that that is all that is 
necessary. 

How great a mistake that is anyone who has an 
opportunity to know all conditions of men knows 
well. Riches can give no escape from the common- 
place. You may not believe this, but it is true. 
Riches can purchase many things, but not this. 
Bishop Potter used to say, “There is a great mob 
of rich people in America, and on the whole they 
are far less interesting than those in moderate cir- 
cumstances.” Their money can buy them oppor- 
tunity for laziness, which they share with the 
tramp and to about as good purpose. Hence the 
contemptuous expression “idle rich” has become a 
common description of a certain class. With their 
money they can buy also all sorts of playthings, 
and animal or even aesthetic indulgences. They 
can gratify all their appetites with the accessories 
of luxury. But a fatal law robs them of happiness, 
or even pleasure for long. That is the law of fa- 
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miliarity which robs pleasures of the highest de- 
lights. Added to this is the law of retribution for 
excess, which exacts the most terrible punishments. 
Thus, in olden times, we find a Tiberius offering 
great rewards for a new pleasure. He is but a 
conspicuous example of a great company of men 
and women today, rich it may be in purse, but poor 
ir happiness and deep life satisfactions. Why ? 
They have by excess robbed themselves of capacity 
for enjoyment and yet they are consumed with an 
unappeasable thirst for it. With a whole world to 
minister to their pleasure, they are unable to ex- 
tract one satisfying drop. 

Those people who must stay at home, but 
imagine that by flitting from place to place they 
could escape from the commonplace, have only to 
know the globe trotter to be disillusioned. The 
commonplace man carries the commonplace every- 
where with him, We cannot escape from ourselves 
—even on the other side of the world. The com- 
monplace globe-trotter sees in the Alps only a lot 
of mountains: Athens and Rome to him are only 
piles of brick and stone, nothing more. I once saw 
a young American woman, on a beautiful day on 
the Rhine, sitting on the deck with her face buried 
in a novel while we passed ancient castles rich in 
song and story. There are thousands of Americans 
who spend their time rushing about Europe in 
railway carriages, carted about the planet by con- 
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tract, and who return as commonplace as they 
went. 

No, if we escape the sordid, humdrum round of 
common existence we must be able to do it, and we 
may do it, here, right where we are. The daily 
life of each one of us may become full of genuine 
interest, and we become interesting. It depends 
entirely upon conditions of mind and heart. There 
must be that within us which sees the interest in 
this marvellously interesting world. And if we 
can not see it where we are then we will never see 
it, I believe. It is not because life is commonplace, 
but because you and I are commonplace, and have 
not eyes to see, nor ears to hear. As another has 
said, “At bottom there is in life only what one 
puts into it.” Precisely as we ourselves become 
deeper, more serious, more refined, in like measure 
does the world about us become all this. One who 
knew said, “To the pure all things are pure.’ We 
might add: to the impure all the world is impure, 
and to the commonplace all the world is common- 
place. Further, to the interesting man or woman 
all the world may be interesting. 

But how then shall we make life interesting, 
how escape from the commonplace? Let us try to 
answer that question. 

In the first place, if nothing better, by cultivat- 
ing a hobby,—by taking up some special line of 
thought or study and making it a hobby. I 
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thoroughly believe in hobbies and feel the highest 
respect for those who have them. Even if it be 
only collecting bugs and beetles, it is something. 

We most of us have some leisure. We are, it may 
be, chained to the desk, the workshop, the bench, 
the counter, or home duties for a certain number 
of hours each day. And yet we can always find 
time for the things we really want to do, even to 
worship God if we really want to. There are those 
who would find time to dance though the heavens 
fall, and who so devote themselves to this form of 
festivity that one wonders if their brains, what 
they possess, are not in their heels. There are those 
who spend about all their spare hours at cards, or 
who attend the theater as faithfully as some at- 
tend worship; and that, no matter whether the 
play offered be clean or unclean, excellent or poor. 
Such people as these find leisure. But as a rule 
they are not interesting, they are hopelessly com- 
monplace. They have not brains enough to be in- 
teresting. 

But those who use their leisure or a portion of 
it to some better purpose, not only find life in- 
teresting but become so themselves. They may be 
interested in some form of art. They may have a 
gift from God such as a beautiful voice, or a talent 
for some particular musical instrument. Many 
with such a gift utterly waste it, giving it up for 
pleasures such as these I have just described. I 
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know of more than one case where young men and 
young women have an unusual gift which might 
be a source of great and increasing pleasure to 
themselves or their friends, which might bring 
them an increasing addition to their income, which 
might make of them really interesting people and 
persons of some distinction, but who are throwing 
away their gift with all the possibilities it holds 
for them in order that they may dance and play 
cards and go to the theater, in order that each 
may become merely one of the thousands of medi- 
ocre young men and commonplace young women, 
deadly uninteresting, who seem to have no brains 
above trivial amusements. 

But, my brethren, it is, I believe, in the religious 
conception of life we escape the commonplace in 
the highest sense. You may say in your minds, 
“T knew he would come to that. It’s his business.” 
Say this if you will, think it if you choose, but 
it is true nevertheless. 

For religion—what is it? It is the conscious- 
ness, the abiding conciousness of God in our lives. 
That, really possessed, is the supreme deliverer 
from the commonplace. How can life be common 
or commonplace with this truth in the heart? 
Think what it implies: God is; I am His child. 
My life was given by God, and is infinite, eter- 
nal, a priceless gift. This conscious thinking soul] 
of mine, which is I, which looks out upon the 
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world about me, sees everywhere other infinite 
souls. Thus every man and woman becomes of 
tremendous interest; every vital event of life has 
in it infinite meaning. Men and brethren, what 
else is of real interest? What is life worth with- 
out belief in God and eternity? These unravel its 
mysteries, explain its paradoxes, balance its in- 
Justices, and give it an undying hope. And how 
worthless, how trivial, how commonplace that life 
without God,—the life of simply eating, drinking, 
sleeping, working, playing, dancing—and that is 
all. How pitiful and cheap is a life like that. Why, 
this thing we call religion, if we but realized it, 
is, as Joubert has said, “the very poetry of the 
heart. It is for every man the open door into the 
infinite.” And yet men and women plod, and play, 
piping like children in the market place; and not 
having the window of the soul opened heavenward 
they wonder why life is so dull and uninter- 
esting. 

Does someone question, “How does religion 
add so much of interest to life?’ Let me reply: 

First, in the belief of our divine birth. That is 
not too good to be true, though some scientists ridi- 
cule it, and tell us we are only the offspring of 
some primordial germ which dwelt in the ooze of 
some prehistoric sea countless ages ago. It is not 
a little thing to believe we are the offspring of 
God, children of the King Eternal, Who sits upon 
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the throne of the universe. There are those who 
say we are only dust and nothing more, of the 
earth earthy. There are those who claim we are all 
descended solely from this primordial germ, 
through a long line of brute ancestors down to 
man. That is the commonly accepted theory of the 
scientific world today, though the world’s greatest 
biologist, Virchow, not long dead, did not assent 
to it, did not believe it. But let us turn to the 
Sacred Writings and see what they have to say 
of man, his descent, whose son he is. 

We read there in Genesis that God made man 
out of the dust of the earth. So far evolution is 
right. We all know that is true, that our 
bodies are dust and will return to dust. And note 
this: the Bible does not say how long a time God 
was in making man, whether a day or a million 
years. If the evolutionist 1s right about the phys- 
ical body there is nothing really contradictory to 
it in man’s creation as recorded in Holy Writ. 

But we note further that this is not all; we 
read that tremendous sentence: “God formed man 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a liv- 
ing soul,”—aye, and a son of God. If that is true, 
as the religious man believes, life can never be 
wholly commonplace again. It may still be plod- 
ding, and it will. It may have its days when the 
consciousness of God is nearer, and other days 
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when God seems more remote, but life is infinitely 
and eternally interesting to the man who has this 
consciousness that he is the son of God; and life 
can never become commonplace again to that man. 
In everything it is enriched by God, as our text 
tells us. 

And again, life is not commonplace to such a 
man because this world becomes to him the theater 
of divine action, where each one of us is acting out 
his part in fitting himself for the larger life God 
has promised; and which it is no more impossible 
for a thinking man to conceive than is this present 
life, from nothingness into conscious existence— 
which we know is true. 

To illustrate: I stood not long ago beside one of 
those marvellous machines where Nottingham lace 
is made. It is said to be the most wonderful ma- 
chine in existence, and I could readily believe it. 
At first it was to me only a confused mass of cogs, 
wheels, pinions, levers, threads, all vibrating with 
motion—a veritable Chinese puzzle. The operator 
stood by, watching, stopping it a moment, now tak- 
ing out an empty bobbin (or something), touching 
a thread here or there, or a lever, then starting 
it again. I studied it a long time, and think I came 
to understand something of its working. This, at 
least, I could see; that into this marvelous machine 
went simple plain threads, while out of it came the 
beautiful lace. Now think: The threads which made 
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that lace had once been earth, from which the cot- 
ton had grown. And before the cotton threads en- 
tered the machine they had been washed and 
combed, and twisted and turned to fit them for 
their place in the finished product. If they had 
been sentient they would no doubt have protested 
at the turning and twisting which was preparing 
them for a nobler purpose, just as we do some- 
times at life’s often painful conflicts and strug- 
gles. 

And like a flash the thought came: So is life, 
like this machine, a thing of puzzling cogs, and 
wheels, and levers, and little understood forces 
and events. We can understand it little, but the 
Operator (if I may so speak—God, over-ruling all) 
understands it in its beginning and its ending. 
And in this puzzling life you and I little under- 
stand, oftentimes, the forces at work shaping and 
directing it, as little as the cotton understands the 
twisting and turning and weaving. But we may 
well believe God understands, and is directing all 
that He may make of our life, if we permit Him, 
a thing of beauty and usefulness even as the beauti- 
ful lace comes forth, the finished product, from 
that machine. Only there is this difference; the 
operator at the machine is working with dead mat- 
ter. God, in directing and moulding our lives, is 
working with living souls, souls that He has given 
free-will, souls able to defy their Maker with that 
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free-will He breathed into them with the breath 
of life. That free-will detracts not from God’s 
omnipotence, because only an omnipotent will 
could give free-will to a being who may even defy 
Him, the Giver, with the very will He has im- 
parted. 

Who that looks thus upon life can find it com- 
monplace, even if we find this a commonplace 
world? As Casius said in Shakespeare’s play of 
Julius Caesar: “The fault, dear Brutus, is not 
in our stars, but in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings.” And so I say the fault is in ourselves if 
life seems commonplace. The man with this God- 
consciousness within finds that all life becomes 
sacred and of absorbing interest—yes, even the 
lives of those who spend their time only in eating 
and drinking and playing—for even they must 
have some reason for existing, some purpose to 
fulfill in this great life-drama, hard as it is to con- 
ceive what that purpose may be. 

But believing in God as our Father, and in 
God’s Providence, every day is a new epic of in- 
terest before us. It is like a panorama as it unfolds 
with its varying scenes. Every life that touches 
ours more or less directly is an event, as Emer- 
son says. The footsteps that are now approaching 
ours, coming into our lives, and the new voices, 
for which we may listen and which may change 
our whole life current, all of these, I say, the 
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man with the God-consciousness in his heart looks 
upon as part of a divine plan. Does it not en- 
rich life to believe that ? 

The grief of yesterday, the trial of temper or 
patience of today, the sorrow, the bitter, bitter 
sorrow over the loss of one you have loved and lost 
by death or in some other way, the sickness which 
took the time you thought you could so ill afford 
but which gave you time for quiet introspection, 
or perhaps saved you from a complete breakdown 
of health by its enforced rest, all these are not 
meaningless happenings, but parts of the divine 
plan, part of the cogs and wheels of the Notting- 
ham lace machinery of the universe, to the man 
with the God-consciousness in his life. And such 
a life cannot be commonplace, but is enriched and 
full of interest. “In everything ye are enriched 
by Him.” 

Or still again the forces which we ourselves set 
at work, for ill or good, the kind word spoken, 
the cup of cold water, the word of sympathy and 
encouragement to those who are broken hearted 
or sorely wounded or crippled in their life battle, 
the Christian service we do in His name, all these 
are still a part of the great divine drama in which 
we are co-workers with God. 

Does not this conception of life, my hearers, en- 
rich it infinitely and take away from it all the 
commonplace, making it a thing of absorbing in- 
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terest every day—not always of the same interest, 
I repeat,—for all the days cannot be alike—but 
still of absorbing interest, always? — 

It surely does. Christ was right; we need only 
eyes to see and ears to hear, and life need no longer 
be commonplace, but each day may be an inspira- 
tion in greater or less degree, “In everything en- 
riched by Him.” So with the constant miracle of 
each day’s birth let us take this for our aspiration: 

“Father, my Father and my God, teach me Thy 
will and Thy way this day. Show me the path, and 
the lesson Thou hast for me in each event and cir- 
cumstance. Teach me the right word and the right 
action toward each life I touch. Grant me wisdom, 
kindness, peace of mind, and that I may live as 
though this day were to be my last.” 

When life has that spirit it cannot be common- 
place. It throbs with interest, for it touches the 
Eternal. It has a window to the infinite. And that 
is exactly the life which God our Father wants all 
His children to live, wants you to live, wants me 
to live, the life in everything enriched by Christ. 


PAIN 
PREFACE 


HY is it called Good Friday ?”’ 
So said my little girl to me at the break- 
fast table the last Good Friday. 

She said (she was only six): “Daddy, why is it 
called Good Friday? I think it ought to be called 
Bad Friday,” and, after a moment, she added, 
with tears in her voice “I just don’t see how Jesus 
could stand it, to be nailed to the cross right 
through His hands and feet.” 

How real it all is to the mind of a child! Would 
that it were more real to all of us, instead of, as 
I sometimes fear, a vague and receding impres- 
sion. 

I explained to her that it was called Good Fri- 
day because Christ that day redeemed the world 
and gave to men the greatest good, the open gate 
to immortality, the life eternal to those who are 
worthy. 

Today I seek to answer a question asked by one 
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in this congregation, ‘““Why does God permit pain 
and suffering to His children ?”’ 

First an illustration: 

Can the human mind conceive a more fearful 
fate than that-of perishing of thirst ? 

It is terrifying even to imagine it. Think of 
the agony of the traveller, lost perhaps in the des- 
ert, or some such terrible place as Death Valley, 
California, where no water is, and the greatest 
heat, it is said, of any spot on the globe. 

The fearful heat and dry atmosphere cause the 
moisture of the body to evaporate with double 
rapidity; the skin is dry, the throat parched, the 
lips burning, the tongue swollen. The wanderer 
becomes dizzy, staggers, falls, rises, and struggles 
on. Wild fancies come in the fevered brain, un- 
real phantoms before the staring eyes. He stag- 
gers again, falls, half rise, falls again, and rises 
no more. 

What a fearful fate! Yet such an end has come 
to many a man in the desert, or in some such water- 
less valley as I just mentioned. And to a man lost 
in such a spot, facing such a fearful end, what a 
godsend beyond all words would be a spring of 
water, of cool, clear, sparkling water bubbling up 
beside some rock or from the desert sands. It 
would mean refreshment, renewed strength, hope, 
life itself. 
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Some such figure as this I think must have been 
in the mind of the writer who penned the words 
of a certain psalm. The man, as the psalm expres- 
ses it, who, going through the valley of sorrows 
uses it for a well, and the pools are filled with 
water. I have changed the words in the translation 
slightly, and I think, bettered them. The words 
“vale of misery” I have changed to “valley of sor- 
row.” 

For we all must go through that valley sooner 
or later, the valley of sorrow, of loss, of renun- 
ciation, even as did the Christ—to the cross—that 
first Good Friday. And the difference, the differ- 
ence is wide as the world, wide as the universe, in 
the way in which men travel that desert place in 
their lives. To one man it is a desert only, parched, 
burning, hopeless, deadly; to another man, the 
valley of sorrows, real though its pain, sad as its 
losses, is still a place where he finds springs of 
water, deep pools of refreshment, the never fail- 
ing spring of the water of life which restores his 
soul, and fixes his mind and heart on God forever- 
more. 

Thus. where one man finds death, another man 
finds life, even life eternal. And that, I believe, is 
the reason—one reason—why God permits us to 
suffer pain and go through deserts in this life; that 
we may find the pools of refreshment, the never 
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failing springs of the waters of life. So let us 
speak today of the problem of suffering, and the 
ministry of pain. 

Trxt.—Wo chastening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous (but), afterward it yieldeth the 


peaceable fruit of righteousness, to them which are ex- 
ercised thereby.—Heb. XII, 11. 


In every Christian congregation many there 
are who have gone through deep waters. One of 
these said to me not long since, ““‘What have I done 
that this should come upon me? I have always 
tried to do right, and have done nothing, that I 
know, to deserve this trouble.” 

How many thousands have spoken or felt this ? 

And how old is the problem that one was strug- 
gling with; the problem of pain, of suffering, of 
scrrow, of trouble. Job struggled with that problem 
centuries ago. He was a righteous man, a just and 
godly man, yet was bereft of all this world can 
give. He lost first his property, then his health, 
then his children. His wife proved a curse, not a 
blessing, a hindrance instead of a helpmeet. Then 
certain friends came to comfort him, which they 
did by telling him how great a sinner he must be 
to be thus afflicted. God save us from such friends! 

Job bore it all for a while patiently. He put on 
sackcloth and ashes. He rebelled at times; he was 
downcast and hopeless at other times, which we can 
well understand when we read his story. But finally 
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he broke forth into a magnificent song of faith in 
God. “I know that my Redeemer liveth ;—though 
He slay me yet will I trust Him.” 

That song of splendid faith in the midst of sor- 
row heaped upon sorrow has been reéchoing in the 
world ever since. It has comforted many a weary 
heart in its Gethsemane, and has strengthened 
many a mourner beside the bed of some dying 
loved one. That song has been breathed by tremb- 
ling lips, as tear dimmed eyes were lifted to heaven 
in prayer in hours of deepest grief, when every 
earthly hope seemed turned to dust and ashes: “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,’ and, “Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

The problem of sorrow and pain which Job 
was facing, and which my little girl faced when 
she asked me about Good Friday, is perhaps the 
greatest problem that comes to all mankind. It 
ecmes to all who think, sooner or later. Many are 
the solutions which have been offered in the past. 
Can any better be found than in the passage from 
which my text is taken ? 

Read the passage ending with our text in the 
12th chapter of Hebrews, and if there be any bet- 
ter solution of the problem of pain and suffering 
I know not where to find it. Let us this morning 
consider this question and try to reconcile the ap- 
parent contradiction that, on the one hand, “God 
is love,” and yet on the other that God permits 
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us to suffer. In other words, I seek to justify the 
ways of God to man. 

I shall divide what I have to say into four parts 
as follows: God permits pain: 

1st, As a warning, 

2nd, As a punishment, 

3rd, To foster sympathy with others, 

4th, As a means of spiritual growth. 

First: Pain as a warning; Did you ever think 
that if there were no such thing as physical pain 
all life would soon perish from the earth? If I 
stand with my back to the fire, my hands clasped 
behind me, if there were no such thing as pain 
my hands might be burned and destroyed before 
I knew it. Pain is a warning. 

The man who allows himself to abuse his body 
in any way soon has a warning of pain. Intemper- 
ance in eating and drinking brings a quick punish- 
ment, and mark you, a merciful punishment. Why 
merciful? Because intemperance will destroy one 
sooner or later. I have stood beside the bed of a 
man suffering the agony of deluriwm tremens. His 
face was distorted with terror; he beat back fran- 
tically with his hands the horrible monsters he 
thought were attacking him, phantoms conjured 
up by his diseased imagination. In his lucid in- 
tervals he prayed and besought me to save him, 
as though I could! 

It was a terrible, and also a disgusting sight. 
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The sin of intemperance was bringing its certain 
harvest. In the beginning that man had said, as 
they all say, that he could ‘drink, or leave it 
alone.” Poor fool! Poor victim—victim of himself 
and victim of that curse of civilization, the open 
saloon. 

Yet, reflect: That man had had many warn- 
ings before. He had suffered often with splitting 
headaches before he had come to delirwwm trem- 
ens. These were warnings—for nature is kind— 
because the God of nature is good. And God, 
through nature’s laws, warns all men and warns 
them often, before they come to extremity. The 
man intemperate in food suffers from dyspepsia: 
the man who abuses his body in any way is warned 
that he is injuring himself; injuring his body. 
That warning is pain, but it is pain because God 
is love, and would have us rightly use, and not 
abuse the body He has given for our souls to wear 
in the life that now is. Likewise the man who is 
unrighteous in his dealings with his fellow men, 
who is dishonest, who lies, who betrays the trust 
of his fellow men—such a man is avoided, he loses 
caste, he is shunned by all upright men. 

Tt hurts him. It is right that it should hurt him. 
Tt is a merciful warning to him to cease the course 
of life which he is leading. If he does, he can re- 
gain—in time—the esteem and honor of his fel- 
low men. It is pain to that man. But the pain is 
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wholesome and remedial. And so, I say, one of 
the ministries of pain is to serve as a warning. Be- 
cause God is love he sends pain that we may take 
warning by it and make the most of our lives and 
live for God’s glory, finding thereby our own high- 
est good and fullest happiness. 

Secondly: Pain is also sometimes, undoubtedly, 
punishment. We often can see the plain connec- 
tion between the two as antecedent and conse- 
quence. The deepseated and widespread conviction 
that pain and sorrow come as punishment for sin 
is true—sometimes, but not always. The common 
mistake is in thinking that all pain is always 
punishment. That is not true, and the story of Job 
is in the Bible, I believe, to controvert that idea. 
Some pain comes as a warning, some as punish- 
ment, and some pain is both a warning and a 
punishment. The man who ignorantly violates a 
law of nature and is visited with pain, is visited 
thus only as a warning, for he has committed no 
sin. If his act were purely an accident, or through 
ignorance, no question of right and wrong enters 
in. If in the dark I stumble and fall over a preci- 
pice and am hurt; that certainly cannot be a 
punishment, but it 7s a warning to walk more care- 
fully in the dark. If a child, wholly ignorant of 
the effect of fire, places its hand on a red-hot iron 
and is burned, that is certainly not a punishment 
but solely a warning. Nature is saying: “Hands 
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off,” and is saying it because the God of nature is 
a God of love and thus warns the child not to 
destroy its hand in the fire. 

But if you or I suffer from intemperance in 
eating or drinking; if illness comes to us, some 
fearful illness perhaps as the result of dissipation ; 
or if we suffer privation because we have lost our 
money by waste or gambling; if we suffer humilia- 
tion and bitterness of spirit because upright peo- 
ple will not admit us to their company on account 
of our questionable lives; then all of this pain is 
punishment as well as warning. To express it in 
very colloquial terms, we are getting just what is 
coming to us, what we deserve. God is love, and 
just because He is love He sends us pain as a warn: 
ing. But God is also just, and because He is just 
He sends us pain sometimes as punishment. 

When the punishment comes, well is it for our 
souls if we seek not to make excuses: if we utter 
none of those miserable platitudes; ‘I am no worse 
than others,” or “I never did any harm to any 
one but myself,” and the like. 

They are all cowardly, all tokens of a craven 
spirit; and many of them are lies. It is absolutely 
impossible (for one thing) for us to harm our- 
selves without harming others. No, when pain and 
punishment come to us for our sins, let us be men 
enough to admit it, to our own souls at least. It is 
written that David was a man after God’s own 
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heart; and yet King David committed a terrible 
sin. Was it the sin‘that made him a man after 
God’s own heart? Not so, but the fact that, when 
God send Nathan the prophet to David, then the 
King confessed his sin and accepted his punish- 
ment. 

Recall that scene: dwell a moment upon it that 
its lesson sink deeply into consciousness. The 
King, sumptuously attired, surrounded by all the 
pomp and circumstance of oriental royalty; the 
prophet enters, tells the story, the touching story 
of the poor man with his one ewe lamb, robbed 
by his wealthy neighbor. The King’s anger is 
kindled; he starts up, his eyes blazing, “Tell me, 
who is this robber that I may punish him”— 
“Thou! Thou art the man,” thunders the Hebrew 
prophet; and King David, overwhelmed, sinks 
back a guilty, broken-spirited man, convicted by 
his own conscience, and cries, “I have sinned a 
great sin.” Now he was a man, a man after God’s 
heart—not because he had sinned but because he 
repented, made no excuses, did not blame his here- 
dity or environment, but accepted pain and sor- 
row as the just punishment of his sin. 

So I say pain and suffering are sometimes—not 
always—the punishment for sin. Sometimes a 
warning, sometimes a punishment, and sometimes 
both a warning and punishment at once. 

Third: Pain fosters sympathy. When some 
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great bodily pain, some agony, has wrung the 
perspiration in drops from your brow, then you 
have received a wonderful broadening of sym- 
pathy with physical pain. I know this, for once 
I had a severe attack of one of the most painful 
of human ills, sciatica. Before that time I had 
sympathized with those in pain sincerely, as much 
as I could. But after that baptism of physical 
agony I sympathized with others in pain as I never 
before had understood were possible. 

And this is true on every side of human expe- 
rience and human life. Pain, suffering, and sor- 
row are the great broadeners of life. Through 
them sympathy is born, the brotherhood of all men 
is strengthened, the solidarity of the human race 
made more effective. 

How many of us have seen or known some man 
or woman whose life has been selfish, narrow, and 
self-centered, who has lived only to gratify per- 
sonal comfort or whim or tastes, who has looked 
with indifference, perhaps a kind of contempt, on 
fellow men who had less of culture or wealth or 
social position than they? Have we not known 
such, sometimes, to be completely transformed in 
character and life by the furnace fire of some great 
affliction ? A sickness unto death it may have been, 
a loss of some one well beloved; or possibly it was 
some living sorrow involving shame and unspeak- 
able humiliation. 
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Such an experience, such suffering, usually 
melts the hardest heart—usually but not always. 
But I have seen men and women in such a case 
simply transformed. First came the blow. Then 
perhaps for a time they seemed crushed, stunned: 
and then I have seen such sufferers rise, lifted up, 
arising and standing on their feet, broadened, 
made nobler, better, more kindly. True, there are 
those who, under the strain of some such life ex- 
perience, make good resolutions, and then do not 
keep them. They resolve henceforth to live nobler 
and more useful lives, and then forget it all. Hav- 
ing no depth in them, they quickly relapse into 
their shallow, selfish, worldly lives again. There 
are others, too, who are only hardened by such an 
experience. But there are those who come out of 
the fire of affliction new creatures, their dross 
burned away, a new light in the eye, a more tender 
tone in the voice, a broader love for all mankind 
because that fiery furnace of sorrow and pain has 
revealed the possibilities of suffering among these 
our brethren. And this is another ministry of pain. 

But last, and above all, sorrow and pain are a 
means of spiritual growth. Many a soul which is 
now happy in the possession of a real Christian 
faith would never have known that faith at all had 
not God revealed Himself in the storm and stress, 
and suffering of some great life catastrophe. Aye, 
and many a life which has known God only super- 
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ficially, has found a new and deeper faith and 
trust and peace because of the ministry of pain 
and sorrow. 

I remember well that one of the deepest impres- 
sions made on me in my boyhood days was of a 
well known infidel I knew, one who had reviled 
the Christian faith, yet whom the death of a child, 
an only daughter, brought to the foot of the cross. 
A similar case came under my observation a few 
years since. 

A man in Ohio, a skeptic, Marshall Waggoner 
by name, became a Christian in a similar way 
and publicly burned his infidel library in the town 
square. Yes, I have read that the famous Scotch 
comedian, Harry Lauder, has been made a Chris- 
tian by the death of his son in this late war. When 
all goes well with a man he doesn’t feel the need 
of God in his life. Like that one of whom we read 
in Scripture, he is prone to say to himself if not 
to others, “I have done all this, my hand hath 
gotten this wealth; my power has accomplished 
all these things: What do I know or care for re- 
ligion and that other life in which Christians pre- 
tend to believe?’ Such is the attitude of many a 
man until one day comes the lightning stroke to 
him like a bolt out of a clear sky. Perhaps all the 
wealth his power had gotten departs, and the might 
of his hand is not strong enough to hold it. The boy 
in whom his hopes were centered disappoints him, 
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proves a dissipated fool instead of a manly earnest 
son; or a daughter is not, for God took her. One 
after another the things in which he had trusted 
are stripped from him. As we read in Holy Writ, 
“He heapeth up riches and cannot tell who shall 
gather them,” until in bitterness and pain un- 
speakable he is taught man’s utter helplessness. 

What then? With some men defiance. From 
foolish and futile pride, fearing what others may 
say, they harden their hearts and defy God, the 
only power which can help a man in his last ex- 
tremity; others, more wisely, bow their heads 
in submission and say: “Teach me, O God, the 
way of thy statutes. I have been blind and proud 
and foolish, and wise in my own conceit. Take my 
life, selfish as it has always been, broken as it now 
is, sorrowing, full of bitter pain, and make of it 
what Thou wilt. Not my will but Thine, O Lord, be 
done.” 

This is one of the great ministries of pain, and 
the greatest. 

It reveals a man to himself in all his impotence 
and weakness, and thus reveals to him his infinite 
need of God. Some philosopher has defined re- 
ligion as a sense of dependence on a higher power, 
in other words, our need of God. The definition 
is right as far as it goes, though it does not go 
far enough. But that is one of the ministries of 
pain, to reveal our weakness and to bring us nearer 
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to God, whether the man who has never acknowl- 
edged God at all, or the man who has acknowl- 
edged Him in a merely superficial way, until by 
the light of some great suffering he finds the real- 
ity of the faith which before was only a perfunc- 
tory and lifeless thing. 

And so, my hearers, let us believe in God and 
believe in God’s goodness in spite of sorrow and 
pain. Shall we not say we believe God is good 
even because of pain? I believe it because pain is 
often a warning of danger of the worse things 
than pain which are coming if the cause of the 
pain is not removed. I believe it also because pain 
is sometimes a just punishment, and God must 
punish the unrighteous, or He is not just and is 
not God. I believe it because pain broadens our 
sympathy and love for all mankind, thus making 
us better men and women just because of that 
sympathy and love. I believe it supremely be- 
cause pain and bitter sorrow purify and draw us 
nearer to the loving Father, giving spiritual life 
to many who had not possessed it before, deepen- 
ing it in those who open their hearts and lives to 
its message. 

And yet, after all this is said, we do not seek 
pain and sorrow. To return to the words of the 
text: “No chastening, for the present, seemeth joy- 
ous.” The fire burns and it hurts, there’s no deny- 
ing it. But the text goes on, “afterward”—that’s 
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it, “afterward”—“it yieldeth the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness,”—to whom? To all? No indeed, 
but only “to them which are exercised thereby.” 
That’s the scripture; only to those who try to learn 
what pain means, to those who can say in every 
bitter experience of life: “God guide me, God 
help me, God lead me and teach me in each chang- 
ing scene. God teach me in this experience of bit- 
ter pain and sorrow just the lesson my soul needs 
that my life may reach its full fruition.” 

And so, while we certainly do not seek the sor- 
rows of life, let us not try to escape them: it is 
useless to try at any rate. 

And after all, how do we know that life were 
the better without its bitter with the sweet? Noth- 
ing palls so quickly as the perpetual smile we see 
on some faces. We wish they wouldn’t always 
smile. Music is more beautiful for its minor 
chords. A sunset is more beautiful from the clouds 
which the last rays make glorious with purple and 
gold, forming them into chariots of fire and fan- 
tastic shapes and castles of golden light. 

May we not believe it is thus with life itself— 
that it is richer, broader, deeper, fuller, and 
sweeter because of its minor chords, its pains, its 
sorrows, its storms? If only through the storm, 
over the tossing billows of sorrow which threaten 
to engulf us, we can see by faith One walking 
toward us, as He walked to those on storm-swept 
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Galilee; One who calmed the storm, saying, 
“Peace; be still”; One like unto the Son of God, 
and saying in a voice like that of many waters, 
“Peace, my child; be not afraid, It is I: In the 
midst of the storm, in the bitter need and sorrow 
I am coming to thee, if only thou wilt that I come. 
It is I, be not afraid.” 


My God I thank Thee, who hast made 
The earth so bright; 

So full of splendor and of joy, 
Beauty and light; 

So many glorious things are here, 
Noble and right. 


But— 


I thank Thee more that all our joy 
Is touched with pain. 

That shadows fall on brightest hours; 
That thorns remain; 

So that earth’s bliss may be our guide, 
And not our chain. 


1 


And thus, my hearers, do I interpret the min- 
istry of pain. 


THE ELEVENTH HOUR MAN 


Text.—And when they came that were hired about 
the eleventh hour, they received every man a penny.— 
St. Matt. XX, 9. 


M ANY people consider the parable of the 
laborers in the vineyard, from which our 
text is taken, as one of the most difficult in Holy 
Writ. It has caused many to say (perhaps has 
caused you to say) that God is not just, if Christ 
in this parable represents truly God’s dealing with 
man. 

And yet, in my opinion, this parable is not only 
just, but when fully understood contains one of 
the most sublime teachings of our faith, as I shall 
try to show you. 

There are several of Christ’s parables which at 
first glance seem to teach that which is unjust, or 
at least contrary to our preconceived notions of 
justice and right. Yet as we bear in mind how high 
and lofty are His teachings in general, it is well 
not to make hasty judgments. It was interesting 
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to me to hear the verdict of my Men’s Bible Class 
on this particular parable some time ago. It was 
emphatically adverse. The words of one of them 
expressed, I think, the general opinion of all. He 
said: “If an employer today paid his men in any 
such way as that there would be a strike. I would 
not work for such a man a day—no, not an hour. 
For it is plainly unjust that men who come in at 
the last hour be paid the same as those who worked 
all day.” 

Now what shall we say of this? We must say, 
in all candor, that at first glance it does seem un- 
just. There is not the slightest doubt that if such 
conditions obtained in a mill or factory today 
there would be a strike, and that very quickly. But 
let us look more deeply into its meaning. It was 
not for nothing Christ spoke these words; of that 
we may be certain. Indeed Christ never spoke idle 
words. There are four points to which I will 
ask your attention, as explaining the parable and 
justifying God’s ways to men. 

First: God’s gifts are His own to bestow as 
seems to Him best. We are not the judge; for we 
have not sufficient knowledge. 

Second: If we have Christ’s spirit of real 
brotherly love, without envy and without jealousy, 
we will rejoice in a brother’s good fortune even 
though ours is not so great. 

Third: Those who went at the first hour had 
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the joy of the labor; for it is possible for labor 
to be a joy. 

Fourth: The laborers who went at the later hour, 
went just as soon as they heard the call. Their 
intention was as good as that of the men who went 
earlier. 

Consider now the first point, that God may do 
as He will with His own. Some will not agree with 
this. But I maintain that we, as the creature, can- 
not rightly judge the gifts of God, the Creator. 
Oftentimes in our presumption we rebel. We ques- 
tion the ways of Providence, and we think (all of 
us perhaps have thought sometimes) how much 
better we could manage things if we had the gov- 
ernment of the universes. It is the old story of 
man’s intellectual pride, and is based on igno- 
rance. For we see so little, and know so much less, 
ot God’s ways; we see but part of the play, and 
such a very little part. 

There is an old hymn which says, “God moves 
ir a mysterious way His wonders to perform.” 
How true it is; how true often in our own lives. 
We who have come to years of maturity can look 
back today and can see how many things we once 
thought to be great misfortunes have turned out to 
be blessings in disguise. How many who hear me 
speak can look back upon some sorrow, some keen 
disappointment of years past, and thank God for it. 
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It was a blessing in disguise, though we knew it not 
—then. God actually did send His angel of love 
_ in the form of that sorrow, that loss, that cruel, 
bitter disappointment which seemed to shake our 
whole life’s foundation and all its plans and pur- 
poses. It seemed to us at the time to be altogether 
wrong, and unjust to us; we could not understand, 
yet now we see more clearly, and have come to 
believe that that particular thing, and perhaps 
that all things, really work together for good to 
those that love God, no promise is made to others. 

So, in the very first place, God’s ways are not 
our ways, God’s plans are not our plans, God’s 
thoughts are not our thoughts, and God’s gifts 
are not distributed as we might distribute them 
in our shortsighted ignorance, though we may 
think we are exceedingly wise. 

But God knows far better than you and I know. 
He knows the motives of the heart. He sees the 
end from the beginning. If He gives to you five 
talents and to me one talent, it is not mine to mur- 
mur, but to use that talent as best I may, trust- 
ing to the omniscient Father’s wisdom as to the 
why of this seemingly unequal distribution of His 
gifts. So likewise in this parable of the laborers 
in the vineyard: a parable has been well defined as 
an earthly story with a heavenly meaning. Christ 
did not mean by this parable to teach the rela- 
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tions between an earthly laborer and employer; 
that is not its purpose. Nor indeed did He mean 
to illustrate any earthly thing. 

He said The Kingdom of Heaven is like this, 
not the kingdom of earth. When the kingdoms of 
earth become a little more like the Kingdom of 
Heaven, then we will more easily see the justice 
of God’s workings. I maintain therefore, first, that 
God’s gifts are His to bestow as He wills; that if 
we can not understand His workings now, if in- 
deed never in this world, we will in the life be- 
yond see (as we can now sometimes see) that ap- 
parent injustice and apparent sorrow are work- 
ing out His mighty plans for the race, and also for 
our individual souls. 

Second: I remind you again that a parable is “an 
earthly story with a heavenly meaning.” This 
parable is of the Kingdom of Heaven, not of earth. 
When this Kingdom of Heaven comes upon earth 
in reality, as we pray in the Lord’s Prayer, we 
all really will look upon one another as brothers, 
and rejoice in a brother’s good fortune even 
though ours is not so great, just as we would to- 
day if a well-loved brother in blood had a great 
piece of good fortune even if we did not. This may 
seem to many a hard saying but I maintain its 
absolute truth. If we can not make it true in our 
lives we have not yet made very great progress 
as Christians. 
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Let me show this by illustration: I happened to 
know some years ago two young men, brothers, 
who were searching for gold in the Colorado moun- 
tains. One was at work in his mine all the year 
round, the other was in school a part of the year, 
working only in the vacation time. 

They did not find gold, but suppose they had. 
Suppose the one who was there all the year had 
happened to strike the vein of precious metal: do 
you think this brother who labored all the year 
round would be jealous of the other, or would re- 
fuse to divide equally the profits? Surely not. 
Why? One word answers: they are brothers. 

But my hearers, if Christ was right when He 
said we are all brethren, then when Christ’s spirit 
reigns fully in our hearts we will rejoice in a 
brother’s prosperity, even though he attains it 
with less labor than ourselves. And we will re- 
joice simply because he is our brother. That will 
be sufficient. 

Third: Still again, the man who began at the 
first hour really had a larger reward in this, that 
he had the joy of the labor. 

“Joy of labor?’ you say, “Do you count labor 
a joy?” 

-Assuredly I do, when it is in God’s vineyard. 
Earthly labor is often wearisome, and is anything 
but joyful. Yet even earthly labor is sometimes 
a joy. When a man has found his work, his voca- 
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tion, the work for which he is fitted, it is a great 
joy. Earth has few greater joys than doing the 
work to which all the inner voices of your being 
call you. But, to the true Christian, work for 
Christ brings a profound satisfaction and joy 
which nothing else can bring, and that satisfac- 
tion lasts. | 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not mean to say 
that labor for Christ is never hard, and never irk- 
some. It is, often, else there would be no sacrifice. 
T am not among those who paint the Christian life 
as always joy and transports of delight. I have 
heard this done. I have heard men, preachers of 
the Gospel, well meaning but I think mistaken 
men, who described the Christian life, particularly 
after conversion, in terms of almost sensuous 
pleasure. They talked about feelings, feelings of 
bliss, delight, and what not. They spoke of Chris- 
tian conversion and life in a way to make the un- 
godly smile and the judicious grieve. And the lis- 
tener, though he perhaps may have desired sin- 
cerely to be a Christian, sought vainly for these 
emotional transports, and not feeling them be- 
lieved he could not be a Christian without them— 
as I once did myself. 

All of this is a mistaken view. Conversion may 
be accompanied by great emotion, as was St. 
Paul’s, or it may not, and still be true conver- 
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sion. Neither is the Christian’s life always a path 
of roses by any means. There would be no cross 
to bear if it were. Labor in Christ’s vineyard is not 
always an easy task. There are often hard things 
to do. There are stormy days when we’d rather 
stay at home, but conscience points to some Chris- 
tian duty and says: “Go; would you neglect a ball, 
a card party, or a business engagement ?” 

I admit there are sometimes Christian services 
and meetings which seem, somehow, to be dull and 
spiritless, as I suppose must be the case in every- 
thing, at times, where human personality enters 
as a factor. There are also uninteresting, even 
repellant people to come in contact with (and let 
us remember that you and I just possibly may be 
so to others). There are also many other irksome 
things which as Christians we must do. But when 
all this is said, I still maintain that the man or 
woman who does labor in Christ’s vineyard, ear- 
nestly and sineerely, reaps even while he sows. 

For there is a deep, deep satisfaction over 
Christian duty done, faithfully done even at the 
cost of sacrifice. No satisfaction I have known in 
life can compare with that. Which Christian do 
you think gets the most reward from his life as he 
goes along, the one who sets himself certain tasks 
for Christ’s sake, and then faithfully does them, at 
a sacrifice sometimes, or the one who never makes 
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any real sacrifices, nor ever does a single irksome 
thing because of his religion? You know the an- 
swer. 

Then too, we do often see the fruit of our works. 
Not always, but often. We sometimes see lives 
made better, human souls for whom Christ thought 
it worth while to die coming to us perhaps and 
saying, “You have helped me. By your words and 
your life you have done me good.” Therefore I 
maintain that the man who went to work in the 
vineyard the first hour had really, in this sense, a 
larger reward than the eleventh hour man, even 
though both received a penny. He had the joy of 
the labor all the day. 

Fourth: Lastly and chiefly, this parable teaches 
that beautiful lesson, often hard to grasp, but so 
necessary for us to learn, that God rewards man 
for doing his best, whether that best succeeds or 
not. This parable teaches that supreme truth. God 
weighs man’s intentions, whether his success is 
great or little. This is the greatest lesson in the 
whole parable, and is often wholly ignored. 

I ask you now to note the word “others” in the 
text. Reflect upon it, weigh it well, for that word 
is the key which unlocks the main difficulty and 
makes plain the chief lesson meant. Of that I am 
profoundly certain. When the employer went into 
the market place the third hour, and the sixth, and 
ninth, and the eleventh hours, Christ says he 
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found “others,” others, not the same ones who had 
been there before, but others. 

And just as soon as he offered these “others” 
work they accepted it and went straightway. 
Further, when he asked them: “Why stand ye here 
all the day idle?” they said “Because no man hath 
hired us.” 

That was their sufficient answer. 

They had had no opportunity yet. 

When he said, “Go ye also into the vineyard 
and whatsoever is right I will give you,” they went 
at once. 

Now I ask you to note two things about these 
others: 

First, they went without stipulated price for 
their labors, which would win any employer’s deep 
appreciation. 

Second, they went just as soon as they had the 
chance; their will, their intention, their desire to 
work, was as great as the first-hour man. The only 
reason they did not go sooner was because they had 
not heard the call, and therefore had not had the 
opportunity. In a word, they did their best. That 
tells it all. They did their best. They had not 
been in the market place when the earlier calls for 
labor were made. 

As to their trust in their employer for just pay- 
ment—please remember, again I say, that a parable 
is to teach us about the kingdom of heaven, not of 
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earth. Earthly laborers rightfully stipulate a price. 
But he who seeks to do God’s work must trust 
God for the reward. And let me say in passing, I 
maintain that it is perfectly right to expect a re- 
ward. The Scriptures plainly teach it. I have no 
sympathy with those who teach otherwise, though 
I concede that reward should not be the chief mo- 
tive for Christian service, but rather love for God 
and for man, the child of God. Yet Christ con- 
stantly teaches us that the Christian way of life 
brings rewards, as did also St. Paul, and the other 
apostles. But let us thank God, brethren, that 
reward will be not a fixed matter of barter, as in 
earthly relationships, nor will it be in proportion 
to what we accomplish, but it will be according 
to what we honestly try to do, whether we succeed 
or not. In a word, in God’s sight, all who do their 
best do the same. 

That is a magnificent teaching. I even say it is 
sublime, nothing less. In my opinion, words can- 
not express the beauty of that lesson. Think of 
that, ye who are weary. Think of it, discouraged 
soldiers of the cross, when your labors seem to be 
in vain. Remember it in hours of discourage- 
ment. When your toil seems fruitless, remember 
that God weighs your honest intentions, not your 
results. He rewards for your best, no matter how 
great or little that best may be. In this parable the 
laborers who had the will to work, and only were 
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idle the earlier part of the day because they had 
not the chance to work, received the same recom- 
pense as those who had labored all the day. They 
did their best and received the full reward for that 
best. 

How many a weary soul this thought has car- 
ried through the dark days of discouragement! 
How many a Sunday school teacher, who has 
taught for years without visible result; how many 
a missionary in foreign fields, laboring hopelessly, 
it seemed to him, to make an impression on the 
great inert mass of paganism; how many a rector 
who has tried with scant success, apparently, to 
inspire in his people a real love for God’s worship 
and work! When discouragements come, and all 
seems hopeless and vain, then remember, remem- 
ber the laborers in the vineyard. Never, never for- 
get this parable, with its teaching that God sees 
and knows and judges and rewards, not by what 
results we accomplish, but by what we honestly, 
earnestly, sincerely try to accomplish. 

It is, of course, pleasant to see results. It gives 
ecurage and inspiration for renewed effort. It is 
well to remember, too, that there are no doubt re- 
sults we cannot see now, and there will be others 
after we are gone; for a good influence never dies. 
But the great thing to remember is that God sees 
not only our apparent failures (as the world sees 
them) but he also sees our honest intentions, and 
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writes them all down in the book of His remem- 
brance. Therefore, Christ, in this parable, says to 
all the weary and discouraged, “Remember the 
laborers in the vineyard; think of the eleventh- 
hour man and take courage. Simply do your best, 
and leave results and your reward to God.” 

The story is related of a man and woman, hus- 
band and wife, who went to see a certain rector. 
The husband said something like this: “My wife 
and I are getting old and we think it is about 
time to prepare for another world. We want to be- 
come Christians.” Now it seems impossible that 
any one could do so apparently selfish and trans- 


parent a deed; but I had an elderly.couple come “™ vy 


to me once in just that case, though I am not the 
rector in this incident I am about to relate. 
After talking with them a while the rector re- 
plied thus (you may think it somewhat theatrical, 
but it was right to the point): It so happened 
that a rose was on his desk. He picked it up, asked 
them to look at it, and then said, “Think of that 
rose as your life”; then he plucked off and threw 
away a few petals, “There go half a dozen years, 
wasted”; then repeating this action—‘There go 
another half dozen years.” He repeated the action 
until he had stripped the rose down to the bare 
and naked stem. “And that,” he said, holding it 
up before them, “that is what you have left to offer 
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God your Creator, who gave you life, all the years 
of strength and beauty which you have given to 
self and the world. Now you bring to God the dry 
and barren stem of life, like a burnt-out candle. 
It is better than nothing, but is it fair?” 

And so I say to you, my hearers, the parable 
of the eleventh-hour man is no excuse for you and 
me who have already heard the call for laborers 
in Christ’s vineyard. It is better to come late than 
never ; but it is assuredly better to come early than 
late. Had we never heard the call until the eleventh 
hour, God would not hold us responsible. But we 
have heard it often. Many of us have heard it 
many times, and are still standing idly in the 
market-place, while the Church of God needs our 
sincere and earnest work. The Church was put 
into this world for a definite purpose, and has a 
definite program, nothing less than bringing this 
world to the knowledge of God. 

Many of us have said, like the son in a certain 
parable, “I go, sir,’ but went not, while all the 
time the vineyard needs the laborers, the harvest 
is waiting, and we perhaps will linger until the 
eleventh hour, and then offer to God the burnt-out 
candle of our lives, or the almost naked stem of 
the rose, whose petals have been thrown away and 
wasted in the days of their beauty, and our 
strength. I say to you: Is that fair? Is it right? 
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Are you and IJ, men and brethren, willing to be 
eleventh-hour men (if we go to the vineyard at 
all), when God has already called us to His ser- 
vice, not once, but many times ? 


LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE 
PREFACE 


ale HERE are spots on the sun. 

It is well for us to remember this when 
we are prone to criticize our fellow men. 

Also, it would be well for non-Christians to 
remember it when they look for perfection among 
Christians. There are spots on the sun. 

For Christians do not profess to be perfect. They 
do profess to try to follow Him who is perfect. 
They seek to shape their lives as nearly like the 
Perfect Life as human nature may. Some follow 
afar off; some nearer; a few very near. 

So it is well to reflect that the sun, center of 
our solar system, source of life, light, heat, and 
power for this earth, still has spots on its dazzling 
surface. 

The heat that warms you in winter and gives 
life to the growing plants that feed you, the light 
of day, or the gas or electric light by night, the 
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power which grinds your food, weaves your cloth- 
ing, pulls your trains, and sends your ships to 
the far places of the globe, is sun heat and lght, 
either direct or stored up in the beds of coal cen- 
turies ago in the carboniferous age. 

Yet this sun has spots; and there is a curious 
fact, known to astronomers and a few others, a 
fact the speaker learned while student-assistant in 
a great observatory in days when he expected to 
be an astronomer instead of a clergyman. 

These spots on the sun, of intense blackness 
when you look at the whole sun, are bright when 
you so focus the telescope as to look only at the 
spot. 

In other words they are black only by com- 
parison. Look at the whole sun, the spots are dark. 
Look at the spot alone, it is bright. Only rela- 
tively, in comparison with the rest of the sun, do 
they appear as spots. This is only one of many 
wonderful things about light. 

Light! 

How wonderful it is, past all imagining! With- 
out it all life droops and dies. Plants wither, man 
sickens, deeds of evil flourish,—all without light. 
Each morning light revives the world, each new- 
born day is a miracle from the hand of God. The 
birds sing their matin song; flowers, “the smiles 
of God,” turn their faces to the dawn. The light 
strikes in the window to a darkened room, and il- 
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lumines each remotest corner; also it reveals the 
filth and imperfections, if such there are, and in- 
sures the cleansing of that room. Likewise the 
light of God shines into the windows of the soul 
and illumines that soul; but it also reveals the filth 
and evil which must be cleansed before the Christ 
will enter in to dwell. 

Again, turn toward the sun and walk and you 
step always into light; your shadow is behind you. 
Turn from the sun, and you walk ever in the 
shadow cast by your own body. So with the Sun of 
Righteousness, which is Christ the Son of God. 
Turn to Him and you leave the shadows and walk 
in His light. The shadows still exist, but if you 
are turned to the light you leave them behind. 
Turn from Him, and you walk in shadow, your 
own shadow, ever growing longer and larger as 
your day of life declines toward its end, just as 
earthly shadows lengthen with the setting sun. All 
this by way of introduction to my text: 


Trext.—Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.—St. Matt. V, 16. 


There are persons, and good Christians, who do 
not like the sentiment expressed in the words of 
our text. More than one have said as much to me. 
They consider that the idea the words express ap- 
peals to a lower motive rather than a higher mo- 
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tive in the Christian life. One said to me that he 
considered this text as teaching ostentation in do- 
ing good works, that it teaches we are to let our 
light shine before men in order to receive praise 
of men. 

This is misintepreting the words, even misinter- 
preting them just as they stand in the text. When 
we read it all, the text itself quite answers that ob- 
jection. It says: “Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works.” Now if 
that were all, it might be interpreted as teaching 
ostentation in Christian life and giving. But that 
is not all. It adds, “that they may see your good 
works, and glorify’—whom? You? Not at all. 
It does not say that, but “that they may glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” 

We know there are many places in Holy Writ 
where Christians are forbidden to do Christian 
acts ostentatiously, for display. We are told to do 
our alms in secret, not to seek praise of men, 
and many other teachings of similar import. No- 
where does the written word teach us to do things 
for our own glory, but always to the greater glory 
of God. We are commanded to let our light shine, 
not only in giving, but in other ways, not for our 
own exaltation but rather that the Christ, whom 
we serve, may be exalted, and God, who gave the 
Christ to the world, may be glorified. 

T have chosen this particular text because many 
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perhaps consider it as applying only to Christian 
giving, for the reason that it is often used at the 
offertory. I want to show how it applies in all 
things, how a Christian in every sphere of human 
activity must let his light shine. He can not help 
it if a good Christian. He who would live, and 
does live, a true and consistent Christian life, 
can not hide his light under a bushel even if he 
were to try. It will give light to all; and because 
it gives light it will save many from falling, even 
as a street light near a danger spot on a dark night 
saves many from falling. 

One chief meaning of this text is to teach the 
force of example. Every one of us influences others 
whether he means to or not. Of all the lives that 
touch ours, everyone is affected for better or worse 
by that contact. We talk of environment. Men to- 
day talk a great deal about environment. Many 
blame their shortcomings and failures and wrong- 
doing upon their environment, or their heredity ; 
a cowardly thing to do in my opinion. Yet what is 
environment but the human personalities that sur- 
round us, chiefly,—the public opinion, the stand- 
ards of public taste, and of public morals? And 
what are these but the sum of the individual taste 
and morals of any community? The human ele- 
ment is far the largest element in environment; 
and you and I, while influenced by our environ- 
ment, need to remember that we are a part of the 
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environment of others. We help to form public 
opinion and taste and morals. Our lives, our ac- 
tions, our words, our thoughts even, are helping 
to shape every life that touches ours. Hence if we 
care, if we feel at all the seriousness of life, we 
perceive the importance of letting our light shine 
that men may see our good works and glorify, not 
us, but God. 

Now while it is true that we all have some in- 
fluence, it is also true that some, because of the 
position they occupy or by the inherent power of a 
strong personality, exert a much greater influence 
than others. 

I remember well how this impressed me when 
principal of a school. Teachers differ. How they 
differ! In visiting the rooms of my sub-teachers 
in the course of my duties, it was very interest- 
ing to observe the difference in discipline, due 
nearly always in my opinion to the personality of 
the teacher. 

To draw an extreme contrast, but true; in one 
room was disorder, lack of neatness, unrest, noise, 
confusion, loud voices, an atmosphere of discord: 
in another room was the opposite, quietness, cheer- 
fulness, gentle tones in recitation, a sense of order, 
self-control, and good conduct. Why the difference ? 
I am fully persuaded it was chiefly in the teach- 
ers. One was not neat, had a perpetual frown on 
her face, spoke nearly always in loud and angry 
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tones, rarely smiled, lacked self-control, lacked 
poise. The other was the opposite, was quiet and 
controlled in voice and manner, spoke in low tones, 
never angrily, and always when possible with a 
smile; even rebuking (when necessary) without 
rancor or frowning; announcing calmly that cer- 
tain forbidden actions would bring certain punish- 
ments as dispassionately as she might say, “The 
day is fair,” or “It is four o’clock.” I mention 
these to show the contrast, to show that each 
teacher was a large factor in the environment of 
her pupils, and was influencing them unconsciously 
for better or for worse, just as you and I, my hear- 
ers, are factors large or small in the environment 
of those whose lives touch ours. It certainly is our 
duty then, as Christians, to let our lights shine 
before men that they may glorify the Christ 
whom we call our Master. 

We see the same thing in business establish- 
ments. There is one in which the head of the con- 
cern is a man of unclean lips and life. He is, let 
us say, what is called a good business man, but 
wholly irreligious; perhaps he is profane, pos- 
sibly unclean, notoriously unclean, in his personal 
life. What is the result? Such a man is like a 
pestilence; he is a moral leper to those whose lives 
are influenced by him. His business concern be- 
comes, in time, made up of men who are lke 
him more or less. His young men, noting that 
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their employer is profane, think it manly to be 
profane also. If they are tempted to lives of im- 
purity, they say, “Oh well, what’s the difference ? 
There’s our manager; everybody knows the sort 
of man he is morally, yet he is called a good busi- 
ness man.” And mark, I have heard them add, 
“He is received socially by people whose names 
are found in the blue-book, I might as well be like’ 
him.” This is not imagination. It has been said to 
me more than once. 

But on the other hand, when the head of a great 
business concern is a genuine Christian his life 
is a tremendous influence for good to those under 
him, to whom he is so large a factor in their en- 
vironment. If he lets his light shine, if he is just 
to his employees, just first, and generous after- 
ward, if he is a real gentleman and not a profane 
boor, if he is known as a man who believes in re- 
ligion, who supports it not only by giving but by 
living, and by attendance on the public services 
of religion, then what a tremendous influence 
such a man can be on the community, and on the 
lives particularly of the young men in his em- 
ploy. For they see him foremost in all good works; 
they see him not esteeming it too much trouble, nor 
ashamed to be a church-going man; they see that 
he is just to those in his employ, and is also kind. 
When that young man in his employ is tempted, 
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perhaps tempted to gamble, tempted to impurity, 
tempted in any of the devious paths of darkness 
where he may stumble and fall, he thinks of this 
man his employer, whom he so thoroughly admires 
and respects, he thinks of his upright, clean, honor- 
able life, and is strengthened by the thought. Such 
a life shines. It is a light upon a hill, a light-house 
by a dangerous rock-bound coast. And by the light 
that young man sees the rocks he may be about to 
wreck his life upon, and is saved, if he has in him 
that which is worth saving. 

You and I, my hearers, have known men whose 
lives were like that, men whose lives actually 
shine before men, lighting their pathway, show- 
ing the rocks and shoals on which those young 
men may wreck their lives. And such as these, 
who do let their light shine before men, are the 
very salt of the earth, the hope of the world. So'I 
say it is the duty of every Christian man to let 
his light shine, to let it be known where he stands, 
never to be ashamed of being a Christian, and to 
have no foolish fears that he is seeking glory of 
men when he thus lets his light shine, for the 
glory is of God. 

“But how shall we let our light shine?’ you 
may ask, “What shall I do more, or different 
from that I am now doing? I do my daily task; 
I go to church; I try to do my duty as a Christian 
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whenever opportunity offers; I give to the support 
of good works, and help support the Church. What 
else must I do?” 

Let me reply: If you do all this you do ex- 
tremely well. But ask yourself—let me ask my- 
self—might not Christ say to us, as He said 
to the rich young man, “One thing thou lackest,” 
—if it be only one? Let us look at the question 
negatively first, as to the things left undone. 

Do those whose lives touch ours never see in 
us deeds unbecoming a Christian? We may do 
all those things just mentioned, and yet, do they 
never hear the profane word from our lips, or the 
spiteful word, or the unkind word, or the scolding, 
nagging, censorious word, as bad or worse than 
profanity ? How does the man or woman with an 
uncontrolled tongue or temper, how do such let 
their light shine? How much do men glorify God 
because of them under such circumstances. 

Or again, we bear the name of Christian, but 
how much real Christian service do we perform ? 
We may say, “I do not care for Church work, my 
taste does not run that way.” What way then does 
it run, may I ask, in the line of Christian ser- 
vice, for there is much such service outside the 
organized work of the Christian Church ? 

Christ said, “I was sick and ye visited Me not, 
in prison and ye came not unto Me, naked and ye 
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clothed Me not, hungry and ye gave Me no food, 
thirsty and ye gave Me no water.” 

Then said they, “When—when saw we Thee 
hungry, or thirsty, or naked, or sick, or in prison 
and ministered not unto Thee?” And He shall an- 
swer, “Inasmuch as ye did at not to the least of 
these, My brethren, ye did vt not unto Me.” 

You would think it a great privilege if you 
eculd have seen Christ in the flesh, could have 
listened to His gracious words, as in the Sermon 
on the Mount, or could have ministered unto Him. : 

But there is that sick man next door, or in the 
next block; did you ever go in to say a word of 
good cheer to him? You may not know him, but 
he is Christ—to you. Let your light shine. There 
is that household in sorrow over some great grief, 
living or dead; did you ever say the word of sym- 
pathy, or write them it? Did you ever even call, 
perhaps saying no word directly, but still your 
human interest understood? That family is Christ 
—to you. Let your light shine. Did you ever once 
visit a prisoner, or clothe the naked, or feed the 
hungry, in person? ever once? in person? They 
are Christ—to you. Let your light shine. 

Thus by gracious deeds do we let our light shine. 
But also by our faithfulness in religious duties 
we may do the same, by going to the temple, our 
Church, as faithfully at least as we go to the 
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theater; by keeping our engagements with God 
as punctiliously as we keep them with Mrs. 
Grundy, in the form of some shallow woman of 
fashion to whose home we are so foolishly anxious 
to be invited; by giving of our time, and money, 
and strength, and interest as faithfully to the 
Church as we give to our self-indulgences. In all 
these ways, brethren, and not by giving only, do 
we let our light shine. By faithfulness in worship, 
by doing justly and loving mercy and speaking 
kindly, in all these ways we can and ought to let 
our light shine before men, not for ostentation, 
but for God’s glory. 

And if we do these things, even in secret, our 
light will shine though we let not our right hand 
know what our left is doing. The light will break 
forth and shine in spite of us, and men will take 
knowledge that we have seen the Master, face to 
face. 

Let me illustrate this: On a trip abroad some 
years ago there was, going over, an old missionary 
aboard. I must confess he was something of a bore, 
a great talker, and not always a wise talker. We 
seemed to hear his great voice booming at all hours 
in all parts of the ship. 

Now, no man can talk all the time and talk 
wisely. 

There was also on the ship a young clergyman 
said to be a rich Bostonian, a rather effeminate 
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leoking person with a lisp and drawl, at whom 
others rather smiled. The last day of the trip as 
I was in my stateroom packing, I overheard a 
conversation in the corridor. Owing to the lattice 
work in the doors of the staterooms for ventila- 
tion, all conversation in the corridors was per- 
fectly audible. 

First I heard steps approaching from both di- 
rections. They met opposite my stateroom. The 
voice of the Boston clergyman spoke in an unmis- 
takable lisp and drawl. “Ah, my dear sir, I have 
just been looking for you.” The old missionary 
boomed, after the manner of his kind, “Glad to 
see you, brother.” Then the first voice went on, 
“T thought I would like to make a little gift to 
your work.” A slight pause, the rustle of a bill. 
Then the missionary responded: “My dear sir! 
how kind of you, and unxpected too.” Then he 
continued, as evidently the bill, and a large one, 
passed between them. “Oh my dear brother, you 
are too generous. I have no right to expect so 
large a gift, from an entire stranger, too, and a 
member of another Church.” And the first voice 
said simply: “Take it and welcome; we are mem- 
bers of different Churches, but we are both try- 
ing to bring the Christ to men.” 

And I, as I unavoidably listened, very quickly 
revised my opinions of that young clergyman in 
spite of his lisp and drawl, and had a salutary les- 
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son against snap judgments. I tell this—why ? Be- 
cause though he was giving his alms in secret yet 
his light was shining. He did not know I heard, 
nor does he yet. He does not know today, wher- 
ever he may be, that his secret gift is being told to 
you, my hearers, as an illustration of the secret 
gift which becomes a light, that men see his good 
works and glorify God that there is such a faith 
as Christianity, which prompts men to do such 
kindly deeds. 

And so with all our deeds of Christian love and 
charity; we may do them in secret, not to win 
praise of men, but in God’s providence they shine 
forth as the light. In some way they become 
known. The gentle kindly thought writes its mes- 
sage in the face; the sympathetic word somehow 
spreads its influence, the unostentatious gift be- 
comes known whether the giver is known by name 
or not. And thus men are lifted up and blessed 
and made better. They see that Christianity is a 
power, a real force, a mighty influence for good, 
for righteousness, a power that is redeeming the 
world. They see the city of God set on a hill and 
which cannot be hid; and they behold the King in 
His glory. 

Wherefore, my hearers, let your light shine. 
The world has enough of wrong and sorrow, 
enough dark places where sin and evil are doing 
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their work, and corruption is eating at the heart 
of humanity. Let your light shine. 

One thing more, enlarging a point already men- 
tioned, and to answer a question frequently asked : 
If we would let our light shine we may do it by 
“bearing witness,” bearing witness before all the 
world that we are Christians, unafraid and un- 
ashamed to worship God. Let us speak a moment 
of worship: 

There are many motives for worship, or as most 
would say, for “going to Church.” 

With many, Church attendance or worship is a 
habit, or perhaps a family tradition. There are 
also, I suppose, those who seek the Church and its 
worship for other and lower motives, perhaps to 
win the good opinion of the world, to help their 
business, perhaps to gain entrance into certain so- 
cial circles, for every rector of experience knows 
well the social climber, who seeks to use the Church 
as a ladder. 

But there are, it seems to me, two rightful and 
supreme motives for Christian worship: 

First: Bearing witness, letting our light shine 
before men, showing to the world and our children 
that we are not too indifferent, not too lazy, not too 
selfish, nor too materialistic thus to proclaim to all 
the world just where we stand, thus letting our 
light shine. 
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But the supreme motive for Christian worship 
I shall mention, though it is perhaps not strictly 
logical under the text of this discourse, the su- 
preme motive of Christian worship is this; to give 
praise to our Creator. Such worship is the native 
air of the human soul. | 

One said to me not long since: “I go to Church 
for what I can get.” And I replied: “That is not 
the highest motive. Go to Church for what you 
can give, to pay worship to your Creator, the up- 
springing, spontaneous, overflowing tribute of ador- 
ation and love to Him who made you and sustains 
your every heart beat at this moment.” 

In the words of Holy Writ, “Go your way into 
His courts with praise.” Go to give thus, and not 
to get, and the getting will take care of itself. 
Christ said, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” Mo- 
tives seem important to me here—indeed, every- 
where—but here especially. It seems to me, I do 
not mean it unkindly, but it seems to me that they 
who go to worship for what they get, even though 
a spiritual blessing, are unconsciously yielding to 
a kind of selfishness. 

An illustration :—I apologize for its being some- 
what humorous if an apology is needed. Some 
honestly think there should never be humor in the 
pulpit. Phillips Brooks said there might, that 
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humor is a part of life, and the pulpit should re- 
flect life in all its many-sidedness. 

I read the story of a little girl who climbed up 
on her grandmother’s lap, put her arms around 
grandma’s neck, and said: “Grandma, I love you.” 
Grandma, deeply touched, replied: “And I love 
you my little girl.” “Grandma,” said the little 
diplomat, “I love you ever and ever and ever so 
much.” “But,” replied Grandma, “not more than 
I love you.” Then, cuddling closer, the little 
schemer said very softly, “Grandma, give me ten 
cents.” 

Contrast this with the boy who runs to meet his 
father, puts his hand in Daddy’s, and greets him 
with the words: “Daddy I love you, and I want 
to take care of you when you are old”—as, may I 
say, my little boy used to do, thereby giving me a 
thrill of joy nothing in this world ever surpassed. 

Which is the higher, the nobler? Shall we not 
go to our worship in this latter spirit? In: the 
spirit of giving, not getting,—of “Into His gates 
with thanksgiving, and into His courts with 
praise’? I earnestly recommend all sincere wor- 
shippers to train themselves to think that sentence 
the moment they cross the threshhold of their 
Church, until it becomes a habit. Remember that, 
if nothing else. Say thus: “Today, now, I go into 
His gates with thanksgiving and into His courts 
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with praise. I come today to give worship to my 
Creator, not merely for what I get. I come to 
praise, give thanks, and magnify His Name. From 
this I know I shall receive a blessing, help, gui- 
dance, strength for the battle of life, and all in 
exact proportion as my worship is sincere and spon- 
taneous and heartfelt. But I come chiefly to give 
rather than get.” For He has said, “Seek ye first 
God’s kingdom, and all ye need shall be yours.” 

Thus will our light shine: and because our light 
shines in the world, our world of personal contact, 
men will take knowledge that we have seen the 
Father’s face. And that light will shine, not only 
in the world about us, but in our own hearts. We 
will walk in the light, not the shadows; and as the 
noonday lengthens into the afternoon of life, and 
the evening approaches, we will find in our own 
deepest heart of hearts the truth of those beautiful 
words: “The path of the just is as a shining light, 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.” 


TRANSFIGURED LIVES 
PREFACE 


UPPOSE, our bodies had no bones! 
What would happen ? 

We would fall to the ground, inert, pulpy, 
shapeless, a helpless mass. 

A bone is not the most beautiful thing we can 
look upon, but it is a very necessary thing. 

Neither is a skeleton a pleasant sight, but if the 
body had none it could not walk, talk, move, or 
live. 

There are people who object to doctrinal ser- 
mons. They say “Give us the Gospel without doc- 
trine or dogma.” 

Such people, in my opinion, do not think 
straight, clearly, or courageously, though of course 
they do not realize that fact. 

For a religion without doctrine, or a sermon 
without doctrine, is as helpless and ineffective as a 
human body would be without a skeleton to enable 
it to function and to move. 
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Grant that a sermon should not be all doctrine, 
yet to be virile and vital it must have a substruc- 
ture of doctrine,—which simply means teaching, 
even as the beautiful human body must have a 
skeleton, though both need to be clothed with flesh, 
living, warm, pulsating. 

Thus it has ever been my aim that every dis- 
course I write have a skeleton of Christian doc- 
trine, orthodox doctrine too, if you please. For 
the word orthodox simply means the right word, 
or true word, or truth. Therefore, I not only do 
not fear to be considered orthodox, but proclaim it 
and glory in it. 

This brings me to my text: 


Text.—‘And was transfigured before them, and His 
face did shine as the sun.”—St. Matt. XVII, 2. 


The scene brought before us in these words is 
one of the most inspiring in Holy Scripture. The 
transfiguration of Christ, how it uplifts and 
strengthens us if we understand its full meaning! 
These simple yet majestic words seem to bear the 
impress of their own divinity. For we are accus- 
tomed to think of Christ chiefly as the “Man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief.” We picture Him 
usually in such scenes as Gethsemane, or toiling 
up Mount Calvary bearing His cross, or perhaps 
hanging on that cross atoning for the sins of the 
world. It is inspiring and strengthening, there- 
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fore, for us to turn our thoughts sometimes from 
these humiliations to the few brief moments of His 
earthly life when we see His power and glory 
manifested, as in the Ascension and Transfigura- 
tion. 

And if this be true of us who know His name is 
above every name, how doubly true it must have 
been for His disciples, who saw Him so reviled and 
so contemptously treated, and had not the witness 
of history which we today possess. Thus for the 
strengthening of their faith, doubtless, as well as 
yours and mine, they were permitted to behold His 
Transfiguration and to see His glory for this brief 
period. Mortal eyes actually were permitted to 
look into that other life and see the forms and hear 
the words of men who had long since passed from 
earth. 

Let us try to picture the scene; and how can we 
do it better than in the words of the Evangelist ? 

While I repeat them, try to visualize the scene 
as you listen: “After six days Jesus taketh Peter 
and James and John his brother, and bringeth 
them up into a high mountain apart. And (He) 
was transfigured before them: and His face did 
shine as the sun and His raiment was white as the 
light. And behold, there appeared unto them 
Moses and Elias, talking with Him. Then an- 
swered Peter, and said, ‘Lord it is good for us to 
be here; if Thou wilt, let us make here three taber- 
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nacles; one for Thee, and one for Moses, and one 
for Elias.’ 

“While he yet spake, behold, a bright cloud over- 
shadowed them: and, behold, a voice out of the 
cloud which said, ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom 
IT am well pleased; Hear Him? And when the 
disciples heard it, they fell on their face, and were 
sore afraid. And Jesus came and touched them, 
and said, ‘Arise, be not afraid.’ And when they 
had lifted up their eyes they saw no man, save 
Jesus only.” 

Did you ever hear words more graphic, more 
simple, and yet more powerful in their very sim- 
plicity ? I do not know anywhere in literature a 
more beautiful word picture. But let us not linger 
on the mere literary beauty of the passage, great as 
it is; rather let us seek to find some of the teaching 
(or doctrine) it has for us. 

There are many lessons here. I will mention 
some of the lesser ones in passing, and then dwell 
longer on the more important. In the first place, 
we have certified in this passage not only that men 
live after death, but also the fact of recognition of 
each other in that world beyond. 

Moses had been dead for 1500 years. Elias had 
been dead 900 years. Fifteen centuries had passed 
since Moses, mightiest leader and law-giver of our 
race, had ascended lonely Mt. Nebo at God’s com- 
mand, there to look on the promised land that his 
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foot should never touch; and there he died. Nine 
centuries had passed since Elias, or Elijah, the 
great reformer of corrupt Israel, had ascended, 
casting his mantle down to Elisha, who stood gaz- 
ing into the heavens with upturned face and eager 
eyes. And yet here upon the mountain, after all 
these centuries, were Moses and Elijah, living be- 
ings, talking with Christ. Therefore, one of the 
lessons taught by the Transfiguration is that death 
does not end all. 

But further; note that John and James and 
Peter recognized Moses and Elias. 

In this it is certified to us that we shall know 
each other there. How they recognized the two 
prophets, whom they could never have seen, we do 
not know. Perhaps tradition had sufficiently de- 
scribed their appearance for recognition; perhaps 
by the conversation Christ addressed to them, pos- 
sibly calling them by name. But, no matter how; 
that is of little consequence. The fact is asserted 
that they knew them; therefore, in the life to come, 
we may expect to know the dear ones who have 
gone before. 

Again, it is worth considering that it was in 
worship the Christ was transfigured, suggestive of 
the well known fact that high thought transforms 
and transfigures the countenances as well as char- 
acters of men and women here in this world today, 
even as we know that low, brutish, and selfish 
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thoughts write their certain message in the face 
sooner or later. Yet again, in Christ’s failing to 
comply with, or even answer, the emotional St. 
Peter’s foolish proposal to remain always there, 
building three temples, we have the fact brought 
to our notice that, important as worship is, it is 
not the all of life; that even worship must give 
place to the necessary work of life, the daily task, 
the plodding, so long as we are in this world and 
must meet worldly conditions. 

But we will leave these lesser thoughts with this 
brief mention, and ask what is the great lesson of 
the Transfiguration? What central teaching may 
you and I find in this great event,—what thought 
that will help us, that we may take home with us to 
live by ? 

First, to teach that there may come to each one 
of us at some time, if we be serious and earnest, 
about our Christain life, a transfiguration, first a 
Transfiguration of Christ, and then of ourselves. 

Let us honestly ask ourselves: What does Christ 
mean to us, to most of us? Is Hea reality? Is 
Tle a personal and present fact and factor of our 
lives? Is Christ our Friend and Teacher, and 
really our Guide in life’s perplexities? Do we try 
to feel His abiding, continuing presence daily, as 
we may if we seek with all our hearts? And do we 
in difficult situations of life, counsel with Him, 
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read His words, seek to understand His spirit, and 
ask ourselves, ““What would Christ do ?”’ 

How many of us do these things ? 

T am afraid that many of us do not, that to many 
of us Christ is not, perhaps, even yet transfigured 
and glorified in our lives, so'that all that we do, 
and say, and even think, we seek to do, and say, 
and think with Him, and in His spirit. How many 
of us here present could tell when we first heard 
of Christ, and where, and how? Doubtless few, 
for I am persuaded that it seems to most of us 
that our earliest childish remembrances include 
Him. But to us in childhood He was usually, I 
think, merely a kind of a great hero,if I may judge 
others by myself. We heard of Him then as being 
born in a manger on Christmas day; and we were 
very glad, especially when we learned that was why 
we had Christmas presents. We little thought, 
on those happy Christmas mornings of our child- 
hood, how much more Christ might one day be to 
us than the cause of our Christmas presents. Then, 
as we grew older and went to Sunday school, or 
perhaps learned at our mother’s knee (if we had 
the right sort of mother), more of that “sweet 
story of old,” we came to think of Christ as more 
than the founder of Christmas: we were taught of 
Him as the world’s Redeemer, the Crucified, the 
very Son of God. But yet, even as we came to 
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years of maturity, He was, and I fear is, more or 
less unreal, a distant, vague, and receding figure, 
a character in a book, some one to hear about on 
Sundays; until one day, perhaps, the Transfigura- 
tion came to us, and we found in Him our Master 
and Elder Brother and Guide. It may be we 
found Christ while at worship, as did the disciples 
yonder on the mountain; perhaps in the words of 
the earnest sermon, or faithful teacher; or per- 
haps we found Him in God’s great temple of na- 
ture, whose dome is the heaven above and whose 
lights are the eternal stars studding its azure 
depths with their pure and wondrous light. Or 
it may be in some great sorrow or trouble that 
weighed down the heart and made life seem a dull, 
gray, hopeless existence, with lowering clouds, 
where before there had been the sunshine of joy. 
Perhaps from the cloud of your great sorrow came 
a voice from heaven to your soul, saying, “This 
sorrow, this grief, this cross, is My Son; hear 
Him.” If so, then thank God even for the cloud, 
because it brought into your life a transfigured 
Christ. 

‘But, however, or wherever, or whenever it came 
to.us—if and when Christ is truly transfigured 
in our lives—this world can never be just the same 
again. For He is then no longer to us an unreal- 
ity, merely the giver of childhood’s Christmas, He 
is this and more. He is no longer merely the 
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hero of Bible stories, appealing to our childish 
imagination more perhaps from His mighty deeds 
than His sublime life and words; He is this, and 
more. Christ is then no longer merely an histori- 
cal character, who lived nineteen centuries ago, and 
founded the Church, and about whom there since 
has been endless discussion and dispute; He is 
this also, and more. For Christ becomes, after 
He is transfigured in our lives, not only very God 
of very God, but also a personal friend—a dynamic 
force which molds our character every day we live. 

We then can say with new understanding, “Rab- 
boni” my Master, my Friend, my Teacher, my 
God. We listen to His words henceforth with a 
new illumination of their meaning, as to One who 
speaks with authority ; and we hear words of such 
heavenly wisdom and comfort as never man spake, 
never mere man spake. We mark His life, so 
pure and spotless, so gentle and sad and yet glori- 
ous, and we find herein this world’s best and only 
hope, and, if we try, a source of daily power and 
strength in living after His example of which we 
never dreamed before. Why? He was transfig- 
ured to us, and became a living Redeemer and 
Guide rather than an interesting historical char- 
acter. 

Then, with new understanding, we see Him pass- 
ing through the varied scenes of His eventful life, 
teaching, healing, going about doing good, coming 
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not to be ministered unto, but to minister, finally 
dying on the cross. And we behold there the sub- 
limity of the selfless life, the dignity and joy of 
losing our self-centered life and finding a larger 
life, a God-centered life, in service to our fellow- 
men. In a word, we see the perfect sublimation 
of humanity in the crucifixion. Still further, 
marking that this Man said He was God, and was 
crucified by the Jews for blasphemy because He 
said He was God, marking this we say, not only 
with Mary, “Rabboni,” my Master, or my Lord, 
but also with St. Thomas we ery, “My Lord and 
My God.” This, my hearers is what it means to 
have Christ transfigured in our lives: it means to 
have found a Friend, a Guide, and Elder Brother, 
who is also a living Redeemer and very God of 
very God. 

But when Christ is thus transfigured in our 
lives; when we have thus ascended into the mount 
and have seen His face and garments shine with 
unearthly splendor, even the light of God; when 
we have heard the voice from above saying in our 
hearts, “This is My beloved Son, hear Him,” then 
what follows ? 

Then there should be in ws a transfiguration, a 
transformation so complete that, as we read else- 
where of the apostles, men would take knowledge 
of us that we had been with Christ, because they 
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would see in us the reflected light shining from 
His countenance. 

How many a man has cried, “Oh, the weakness 
of human effort!” And then—how many a Chris- 
tian has found the strength that comes when we 
recognize that weakness, and learn to depend on 
God’s help! How many of us here today have 
professed Christ, how many of us have again and 
again said the creed and prayers of Christ’s 
Church, and listened to her words of admonition ! 
And yet in all sincerity and truth, how few of us 
are living transfigured lives! I wonder of how 
many of us it could be said by those who know not 
what we profess, simply, “He is a Christian,” or 
‘She is a Christian.” 

Do you suppose any living person ever took 
knowledge of you and me, that we have been with 
Christ? Have they, do they read in us, living 
epistles of Him who came to minister, not be min- 
istered unto? Do our lives bear that kind of fruit ? 
Do we give to God our best thoughts, and moments, 
and service, and worship? Or do we give Him a 
few grudging minutes night and morning if we 
are not too sleepy, or too late to breakfast ? Do we 
worship Him as the whim seizes us, and serve 
Him only occasionally when it does not conflict 
with our blessed comfort and convenience? When 
it rains do we, or do we not, go to the play for 
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which we have a seat engaged ’—and do we, or do 
we not, go to the house of God where empty seats 
are so often waiting His too few faithful worship- 
pers? Tell me these things, and I will tell you 
whether you are living transfigured lives. Nay, 
I need not tell you, for you know. God tells you 
now, and tells me; God, the Holy Spirit, speaks in 
your heart and mine at this precise moment, tell- 
ing us if these things be true in our lives, perhaps 
reproving our indifference, and saying in the cham- 
bers of the soul, ‘This is the way, my child, walk 
ye in it.” 

Remember also this: there on the mountain, 
after the voice, we read that they saw no man 
save Jesus only. When we are asking ourselves 
these heart-searching questions (if we do and 
have the courage), let us not compare ourselves 
with any man, but with Christ. Remember, I say, 
that Sts. Peter, James, and John, after the voice 
out of the cloud saw no man save Christ only. Did 
that mean anything? I think it meant much. 

Herein is indeed a great lesson. How natural 
and easy it is to compare ourselves with other men! 
And how most of us like to be looked up to and 
pointed out as a shining example? The so-called 
liberal preacher who tells people that humanity is 
divine, and keeps telling them so, and who has little 
to say about sin, righteousness, and judgment. to 
come, and conquering temptation, and sacrifice, 
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and the unselfish life, and faithful service, he it 
is who will win the plaudits of the shallow crowd, 
the trivial, the multitude; for this humanity of 
ours loves to be flattered and praised and called 
divine, to have mighty little said about its sins and 
imperfections, and nothing at all said about God’s 
judgment of the wicked. 

We all like praise, I think, every one of us— 
if only we are praised skillfully enough—even 
though we pretend not to like it. We all like to 
compare ourselves to our own advantage with other 
men. But, my hearers, no man is to be the Chris- 
tian’s standard of excellence. Remember, I say, 
that Sts. Peter and James and John, after the 
voice from the cloud, saw no man save Jesus only. 
“One is your Master, even Christ.” So, brethren, 
let us, after we have seen the transfigured Christ 
in our souls, let us see no man, which means, let us 
take no man as our standard of excellence, our life’s 
example. Let us compare our lives with no man’s 
life; let us see Christ, and Him only, take Him 
only as our Guide, look to Him as the Author and 
Finisher of our faith, the Alpha and Omega of our 
lives. 

One last thought: They were transfigured on the 
mountains. The world was beneath them yonder; 
but they were far away from it, above it. The 
world was throbbing with life down there. The 
merchant was selling his wares; the laborer was 
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tilling the soil; the shepherd tending his sheep; 
the priest in the temple, the pharisee, the thief, 
the harlot, all the sinning, seething maelstrom of 
humanity was beneath them, pursuing they knew 
not what. But they, the chosen apostles, were 
away from it all, above it on the mountain tops, in 
communion with God. How beautiful it would 
be to remain there! Impulsive Peter spoke the 
thought in all their hearts, I do not doubt, when he 
said, “Lord, it is good for us to be here. Let us 
build here three temples”: in other words, let us 
remain here always. 

But not so; it could not be. Christ did not lead 
them up there to remain always in ecstatic bliss, 
apart from the world which needed them. His fol- 
lowers were not to be taken out of the world, but 
while living in the world to be not of the world. 
They must back to the work-a-day plodding, as 
you and I must, back to the city streets and country 
highways, and men and women; back to mingle 
with the crowd, the selfish, sinning, trivial, plea- 
sure-chasing throng; back to labor, and serve, and 
fight as good soldiers and servants of Christ. 

So must we all—if God has given to us the 
vision of His transfigured Son, and we are worthy 
of it and would profit by it. If we have been on 
the mountain tops it is not ours to remain on the 
mountain top alway, in selfish contemplation and 
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adoration—not ours to keep apart from the plod- 
ding throng but to labor with and for them. 

If in our worship here, or elsewhere, we gather 
inspiration and strength, until our weekly service 
becomes, as I know it does to some, a kind of weekly 
transfiguration in that we see His matchless life 
in ever increasing beauty, then let us not seek to 
keep its beauty only for ourselves. Let us descend 
from the mountain tops with the glory reflected in 
our hearts and faces; let us live, talk, walk, act 
each day that men may see in us the transfigured 
life, and take knowledge that we have been with 
the Christ and have learned of Him. 

Is not the Transfiguration then rich in symbolic 
meaning, and profound in teaching ? 

1. Life after death, for Moses and Elias, seen 
on the mount, had long been dead and yet were 
seen alive. 

2. Recognition in that other life, as Moses and 
Elias were known and recognized. 

3. Christ, not only the suffering Man of Sor- 
rows, but very God, Lord of Lords, King of Kings. 

4. To see no man henceforth, as example and 
master, but only Christ. One is your Master, even 
Christ. 

5. When we have seen the transfigured Christ, 
then for us to be transfigured in life, and bring 
to the world our lives transfigured by Him, which 
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is, believe me, the greatest need of sorrowing, suf- 
fering humanity, its most splendid sight, its only 
hope. 

We all need this vision, this transfiguration. 

The world needs this vision, and also the vi- 
sion of transfigured lives. Shall not you and I 
help give it, by beholding Him transfigured, and 
then living transfigured lives ? 

In the world, yet not of the world. 

What else than such a vision can redeem the 
humdrum plodding, and make life worthwhile ? 

That is what religion is for. 

That is why we are here—to behold the trans- 
figured Son of God, our Elder Brother, our faith- 
ful Friend, our Master and our God. 

And then translate it into life. 


THE SEA OF GLASS AND FIRE 


Trext.—And I saw as it were a sea of glass mingled 
with fire; and them that had gotten the victory over 
the beast, having the harps of God. And they sang the 
song of Moses the servant of God, and the song of the 
Lamb, saying “Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty; just and true are Thy ways, thou 
King of Saints.”’—Rev. XV, 2, 3. 


E have come to the season of All Saints. At 

this time we who name the name of Christ 

turn our thoughts to things beyond mortal vision, 

to the hidden life beyond the veil, to the joys and 

glories of that future existence when “God 

shall wipe away all tears,” and there shall be 

no more sorrow, no more heartbreak, no more 
partings. 

The busy world, in large measure, scoffs at our 
faith in things unseen: its eyes are turned upon 
the market-place, on things material and of the 
earth, earthy. 

This concerns us little, if at all. We know 
Whom we have believed: we rest secure upon His 
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promises. If Christ be true, and spoke true, there 
is a place of many mansions where those who are 
worthy shall live eternally. Cling to that truth. 
Let not the babblings of men, who are wise in their 
own conceit, shake your faith in the promises of 
Him who is the first and the last, the alpha and 
omega of your life and all our lives. Earth may 
pass away, but His Word shall never pass away. 
So my discourse today is frankly of things be- 
yond mortal vision, of the life beyond with the 
saints of God. 
Of All Saints’ Day, James Russell Lowell 
writes: 
“O feast of holy days the crest, 
I, though no Churchman, love to keep 


All Saints’—the unknown good that rest 
In God’s still memory folded deep.” 


If he, no Churchman, loves to keep All Saints’, 
how much more should we who enjoy the privileges 
and teachings of the Church love to keep All 
Saints’. This is especially true for those whose 
dear ones have gone before, have departed into the 
silence, to that mysterious land beyond mortal ken. 

I have tried to think, sometimes, what this 
world would be like, without the Christian Church, 
its messages of future hope, and all the fasts and 
feasts and activities it has brought. I have tried 
to imagine a year without its Thanksgiving, its 
Christmas, its Lent, and happy Eastertide. It is 
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not a pleasing world to contemplate, even in imag- 
ination. Look back over the past year and try to 
drop out, in fancy, these great feasts and festivi- 
ties of the Church. Does it not leave out a very 
large proportion of the brightness and genuine in- 
terest of the year? Yet too few think of this when 
the happy holidays, or holy days, are present. 
Rather the majority seem to think chiefly of feast- 
ing, of giving and receiving presents and good 
wishes, of family reunions and social festivities. 

Look at a throng of Christmas shoppers. How 
many of these, one wonders, ever pause to think at 
Christmastide of the cause behind Christmas, of 
the manger-cradle at Bethlehem whence sprang a 
new power and influence that has transformed the 
world, and is transforming it? And likewise at 
this season, near the end of the Christian year, we 
often let pass with little thought the feast and sea- 
son of All Saints’, when the Church sums up her 
remembrance of those who have suffered and died 
in her faith in this one great festival to the memory 
of all—and for all, 

“Ror all Thy Saints, who from their labours rest, 
Thy name, O Jesus, be forever blessed.” 

During the year past perhaps some we have 
known have gone from earthly vision. It has been 
a sad year I know to certain ones before me, for 
some one very dear, some one, without whom life 
seems vacant and solitary, has left us. And our 
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lives seem empty and barren when we think of that 
one whom we shall never greet again on earth, the 
music of whose voice is still, the touch of whose 
hand is gone. 

Gone? Yes, but not forever, we Christians dare 
to believe; gone only until we cross the same silent 
river and push open the portals to that other, better 
world. There, we hope and trust and firmly be- 
lieve, we shall meet again, nevermore to part. 
Blessed hope! Most glorious faith! What were 
life without it? How can men live who have it 
not ? 

Consider how reasonable is our hope in im- 
mortality, when we lift our thoughts to God. We 
think of God, who has placed us here, and we are 
fully persuaded that He can, with the same power, 
place us there. Surely He who has given us life 
can as easily give us renewed life. When we 
pause to think of the infinite and ever-present mys- 
tery and miracle of this present life, how reason- 
able it seems that we may possess that no greater 
mystery and miracle, the other life. If men would 
but lift their thoughts—nay rather, open their eyes 
——and pause and consider, then they would under- 
stand that Christ’s Gospel contains no greater mir- 
acles and mysteries than are around us every day. 
Then they would find it not difficult to believe, but 
reasonable to believe. As it is written, “All things 
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are possible with God.” Christ Himself said, “Be 
not faithless, but believing.” 

We have suffered many of these losses, most of 
us, including some who were among our best and 
most faithful friends and loved ones. It is always 
hard to give up the dear ones, and not rebel; but 
when death stands at the door it avails not to re- 
bel. We can only say, with Job, “The Lord gave, 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” 

‘But we who are Christians do believe that these 
dear ones departed are safe in God’s care, beyond 
all harm, in the rest of Paradise. Nay more, we 
think that they will stand among the white-robed 
throng spoken of in our text, the throng who sing 
the song of Moses and the Lamb. 

“May light perpetual shine on them.” 

May we not feel, too, that they are often near 
us, watching over us, perhaps guarding us from un- 
seen dangers? I find it not difficult to believe, as 
has been taught in some ages of the Church, that 
guardian angels are ever hovering near. Above 
all, when we approach the Holy Communion, may 
we not feel that we are receiving that sacrament, 
not only in company with those kneeling beside us 
on earth, but that could our eyes be opened as 
were the eyes of Sts. Peter and James and John 
on the Mountain of the Transfiguration, we might 
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behold the beloved faces and forms hovering near 

us, those once loved and lost awhile, only for 
awhile? This, I take it, is the meaning, one mean- 
ing, of the “Communion of Saints.” 

Does this seem unreal, seem like fancy, like 
mere futile dreaming? Let me say to you that 
it is not only the plain implication of the teach- 
ing of our faith, but that modern science, prac- 
tical, material, unbelieving modern science says 
such things may be true, that a world unseen may 


be about us, and music unheard, because earthly 


senses are not refined enough. When J standhat  ~-,- 
the altar and sayithose majestic words, “Therefore ~~ 


with angels and archangels, and all the company 
of heaven, we laud and magnify Thy glorious 
Name,” I believe that dear ones unseen are near, 
joining with us in that three-fold “Holy, Holy, 
Holy,” and I counsel you to believe the same. 
Now let us turn our thoughts, for a time, more 
directly to the words of our text. They were writ- 
ten by St. John the Divine in the apocalyptic 
vision granted him while he was on the isle of 
Patmos, exiled because of his faith. He says, “I 
saw a sea of glass mingled with fire, and them that 
had gotten the victory over the beast, having the 
harps of God. And they sing the song of Moses 
and the Lamb, saying, ‘Great and marvelous are 
Thy works, just and true are Thy ways.’” One 
of the revised versions has it expressed a little bet- 
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ter, I think. It says, “I saw as it were a glassy sea 
mingled with fire, and them that come victorious 
from the beast standing by the glassy sea, and they 
sing the song of Moses and the Lamb.” 

Now this is a picture, rather a glimpse, of that 
other world. God has never given us an accurate 
and detailed description of the life beyond. It is 
not necessary. Skeptics often say they want such 
a description; they want to know just where the 
other world is, just what it is like.. Some of them 
would ask, if they could, how many stories high 
the many mansions are, and if the streets are paved 
with pure, material gold. But God has never con- 
descended to gratify man’s mere curiosity. The 
merely skeptical and curious seek in vain to pene- 
trate the mysteries of the eternal. But God does 
give to men, especially to those who believe, brief 
glimpses of Heaven in His Word, and abundant 
promises of what it will be like. That is enough 
for the sincere believer. We do not seek to pene- 
trate that which lies beyond the revealed word. But 
we may seek, reverently, to find the meaning of this 
passage we have chosen. What is the glassy sea? 
And the fire mingled with it? Who are they who 
stand beside it? And what is the song of Moses 
and the Lamb ? 

The glassy Sea! Think a moment. Does it 
not bring a picture before you? When do we be- 
hold glassy seas on earth? Is it not when the day 
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is calm and bright and beautiful and serene? Pic- 
ture in your mind a day in summer when all the 
earth is bathed in mellow sunlight, and one could 
imagine that for a time this world, this battle- 
scarred, sin-stained old world, so full of wrong, 
sorrow, sin, and injustice, were like heaven? I 
have seen such days by the sea-side. Have not 
you? Dreamy days they were, days when the sky 
seemed a deeper blue than at other times, crystal 
days when the few white clouds were like snowy 
fleeces ; the hills to the inland hung under a purple 
haze, the ships on the horizon seemed like painted 
ships upon a painted ocean, their white sails stand- 
ing out with startling clearness and apparent near- 
ness, while spread out like a sheet of flame in the 
golden sunset the sea was literally a glassy sea 
mingled with fire. 

And what was the thought such a day and 
such a sea brought to the mind? It was peace, 
serenity, calm, security, God reigns, all is well. 
May we not believe then, my hearers, that this is 
what the glassy sea means in this text from St. 
John’s apocalyptic vision? It means peace, the 
peace and rest of that other world, where those who 
die in the Faith are blest, for they rest from their 
labors. ‘‘No shadows yonder!” no storms of sor- 
row, nor of passion; no hopes deferred, no bitter 
partings nor misunderstood lives. No ‘“oppres- 
sor’s scorn or proud man’s contumely,” but rather 
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“Peace, perfect peace,” not in this dark world of 
sin, but after this world of sin and sorrow and 
struggle and conflict. This, my brethren, this per- 
fect peace is, I think, the symbolic meaning of that 
calm glassy sea which St. John saw in his vision. 

But that is not all: it is written that the sea was 
mingled with fire. What think you was the fire? 
What the symbolic meaning of it ? 

Do you know that throughout Holy Writ fire 
is the symbol of conflict, sufferings, and purify- 
ing? The three Holy Children walked in the 
fiery furnace, you remember; and beside them in 
that seven-times heated furnace they saw One like 
unto the Son of God. We read also in the sacred 
record that “the fining pot is for silver, and the 
furnace for gold.” What is it that melts away the 
dross and brings out the precious metal? Is it not 
the fire? Again it is written that our faith shall 
be tried as by fire. Indeed, throughout the entire 
Sacred Book, fire is the symbol of suffering and 
affliction and purifying. 

Now bring to your remembrance certain sultry 
days of the past summer. There were many days 
of fog and humidity and disagreeableness, days of 
dim gray skies and hot oppressive atmosphere. 
How long and intolerable they seemed. But then 
after a time came a change. Days followed with 
clear skies, cool crisp air and glorious sunlight. 
How splendid it was just to live then, to live, and 
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breathe, and go forth and look out on God’s beauti- 
ful world which He has given men to live in. Did 
you ever pause to reflect that such a day was all 
the more glorious, more beautiful, and more keenly 
appreciated because of the previous oppressive 
heat, and the dim, gray, somber days that had gone 
before? I found it thus; and I, for one, would 
then sometimes think of the oppressive days be- 
fore, just that I might appreciate those glorious 
hours of the perfect day all the more; it added to 
my enjoyment of their splendid beauty and ex- 
hilaration. The sweet is always the more sweet 
because of the bitter which has preceded it; and 
that other life will be fairer, and its peace sweeter 
and more precious, because of the fiery trials 
through which we all must go before we win it. 
Now try to make this real. When we stand be- 
side that peaceful sea and sing the songs of the re- 
deemed, our joy and happiness will be the greater, 
not the less, because of the sorrow and fiery trials 
through which we passed. We will then rejoice, 
I think, that the sea of glass is mingled with fire; 
and our appreciation of peace will be more keen 
because we have known struggle, and temptation, 
and. the conflicts of the fiery furnace here below. 
Therefore, Christian men and women, I bid you 
seek not to evade life’s struggles and conflicts and 
sorrows. We could not if we would but we should 
not if we could. We cannot honestly say we like 
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to suffer ; but if we must suffer, as all must in this 
imperfect world, then let it be nobly, as those who 
trust in God, and know in whom they have be- 
lieved. Is your loved one taken away, a place left 
vacant in your home and in your heart? Remem- 
ber it is better to have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all. Thank God for the years you 
have had that dear one with you, and for the happy 
memories, and the hopes of future meeting that 
still are yours. Is not your life just that much 
richer than it had been, if God had not given you 
the dear one at all? Surely it is. Thank God 
then for the five, or ten, or twenty years He gave 
that gentle spirit to your companionship. And 
look forward to the meeting beside the peaceful 
sea,—a meeting all the happier for the years of 
parting, a joy all the sweeter that the peaceful sea 
is mingled with fire. 

Is your life cast in unpleasant places? Are you 
hampered by an unpleasant environment? Is your 
daily walk a daily struggle with temptation? Has 
some great hope deferred, or forever blighted, 
taken much of the joy from living? Then in it 
all think of these things I have been trying to say 
for your comfort. Remember these are the trials 
as by fire which prophets and evangelists foretold. 
And our Christian faith—not the world’s philos- 
ophy which is so futile and cold—but our Christian 
faith brings a message of hope, and teaches that all 
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these things may become, not leaden weights to 
drag us down but rather eagles’ wings on which 
we may soar to heaven’s gates. There one day, 
standing by its peaceful sea, we will sing the song 
of Moses and the Lamb, not less, but more happy 
because of the fire in the glassy sea. We will then 
know the fullness and depths of joy because we 
have known its opposite. 

“And they sang the song of Moses and the 
Lamb.” What is the song of Moses and the Lamb ? 
Why is it called thus? First, we know the Lamb 
means Christ. It is the song therefore of Moses 
and the Christ. And it is so called, I think, be- 
cause Moses and Christ were the most prominent 
characters in the Old and New Testaments. Moses, 
indeed, was a type of the coming Christ. Both ex- 
emplified in the highest degree faith and trust in 
God, with love to fellow men. Moses offered his 
life to God as a sacrifice if his people might be 
saved, even as Christ gave His life for the life of 
the world. They both suffered, Moses in the forty 
years’ desert wandering, finally at last denied his 
greatest earthly hope, to set foot in the promised 
land, and dying there alone on Mount Nebo; Christ 
wandering without where to lay His head, afflicted, 
despised, forsaken, agonizing in Gethsemane, dy- 
ing on Calvary. Surely if there were ever two 
whose sea of glass was mingled with fire, these 
were they. But they were made perfect through 
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suffering—the only way mortals can ever be made 
perfect. 

What was the song they sang, that song of Moses 
and the Lamb ? 

The Inspired Book tells us; these are the words, 
or at least a part of them: “Great and marvelous 
are Thy works, Lord God Almighty; just and 
true are Thy ways, O King of Saints.” 

Just and true are Thy ways! 

We think sometimes that God’s ways are not 
just and true. We look about us and see in this 
world much of injustice, oppression, the tyranny of 
godless wealth (though all wealth is not godless), 
the law’s delay, man’s inhumanity to man. We 
sometimes feel that God, if there is a God, has for- 
gotten to be gracious, has forgotten the world. We 
think perhaps, as I have heard men express it, 
“Can there be a God in a world of so much wicked- 
ness ?”” 

But we know so little of it all, and we see so 
little. Our vision is restricted; we do not see the 
end of sin always, though we do sometimes. But 
when we do see all, no longer as peering through 
a glass darkly, but with clear vision, face to face 
in eternity’s morning, then we will see how out of 
evil God brings good, how He makes even the 
wrath of men to praise Him, how unrepented sin 
and injustice are always adequately punished. We 
see these things sometimes here, but yonder, in 
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eternity’s morning, standing beside the glassy sea 
in a peace and joy more sweet because of the fire 
mingled with the sea, there we trust and believe 
we shall see all, and understand all, and know 
God’s ways are just and true: 


“We then shall see, as sunlight clear, 
How faithful was our Guardian here,” 


Then, my brethren, may we too sing that song, 
that song none can learn save those who have come 
up—up, out of great tribulations—and have found 
the very peace of God, a peace which this world 
cannot give nor take away. ‘There, hand clasping 
hand of loved one, where partings are no more, 
there, sorrow and pain forever past, our voices rais- 
ing in a glad swelling chorus with angels, arch- 
angels and the redeemed souls of men, we shall join 
in that sublime song of Moses and the Lamb— 
“Great and marvelous are Thy works, Lord God 
Almighty; Just and true are Thy ways, O Christ, 
Thou King of Saints.” 

In this world we have labored, we have strug- 
gled, we have often suffered; the way often has 
seemed long, hard, rugged, and steep, and our eyes 
have been dimmed with tears until at times we 
could not see it clearly; but at last we shall have 
found the city with eternal foundations, shall have 
found Thee, our God, shall have found peace for 
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our souls in the glorious dawn of eternity’s morn- 
ing. 

That is the Christian’s reward. Let no man 
take it from you, or shake your faith. I tell you 
simply in God’s own words what the victory will 
bring. May you and I stand, my hearers, among 
that redeemed throng, and sing with understanding 
that greatest song that can ever fall from the lips 
of men or angels. 

“Great and marvelous are Thy Works, Lord God 
Almighty; Just and true are Thy ways, Thou 
King of Saints.” 


WHY AM I WHAT I AM? 


Note: The following discourse was delivered in the First 
Congregational Church, Pawtucket, R. I., on March 15, 1914. 
It was one of several delivered by the various pastors of the 
city at request of the pastor of that church on the general 
topic: Why Am I What I Am? Printed by the vestry for gen- 
eral distribution. 


Wuy Am I An EPISCOPALIAN 


TExt.—“‘Give an answer to every man that asketh you 
a reason for the hope that is in you.”—St. Peter ITI, 15. 


S a fitting preface, the few lines following 
were frequently quoted to the writer by an 
aged member of St. Paul’s, on occasion of his fre- 
quent calls upon her: 
“T love the Church, the holy Church, 
That o’er our life presides. 


The birth, the nuptial, and the grave, 
And many an hour besides. 


“Long be it mine to live in her, 
And when the Lord doth eall, 

To live in her, to die in her, 

The Mother of us all.” 


The subject assigned to me is Why Am I 
What I Am? This subject of six words con- 
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tains the first personal pronoun twice. In the 
discourse following I shall speak in the first 
person more than usual, as to do otherwise, to 
avoid the pronoun “I” by laborious cireumlocu- 
tion would be, it seems to me, an affectation. 

I who speak to you am a member of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Chureh, part of the world-wide 
Anglican Communion. I am an Episcopalian, 
yet was not always so. I was born a Methodist 
and remained a member of that great Church un- 
til the age of twenty-five. Let me here say gladly 
that Methodism did much for me. I owe it a 
debt of gratitude for moulding and shaping my 
life in boyhood and younger manhood. It is a 
magnificent body of Christian believers, and my 
departure from it to the Church of my present 
choice was without bitterness and with many 
deep regrets, especially at the breaking off of 
most of my early associations in large degree. 

Yet the change was made after careful 
thought and long consideration and has never 
been regretted one moment, even though I freely 
say that there are some things I still admire in 
Methodism far more than in my own Church, or, 
indeed, any other Church. 

Yet the time came when I decided to become 
a member of the Episcopal Church. In giving 
my reasons for that change I shall tell why I am 
an Episcopalian. 
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First, and let this be very clear, it was not 
for doctrinal reasons. So far as I can discover 
the doctrines of all orthodox Christian Churches 
are the same on essentials, note the word ‘“essen- 
tials.” ; 

The doctrine, the faith of the Episcopal Church, 
is sufficiently stated in the Apostles’ Creed. 
That Creed is a summary of the chief things that 
practically all Christians believe. It affirms be- 
lief in certain facts in the life, teachings, pas- 
sion, death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus 
Christ, very God and very man. Today that 
creed is the belief of nine-tenths of all the Chris- 
tians in the world, and is repeated by probably 
that proportion in their regular service of wor- 
ship. I could be a member of any Church which 
holds that creed as a doctrine. That is to say, 
I could be a member of any orthodox Church so 
far as doctrine is concerned, any Church, be it 
understood, that does not trifle with, and try to 
explain away, the real divinity of Christ. I am 
not ashamed of that rather unpopular word 
“orthodox.” So far from being ashamed of it, I 
rejoice in it, and proclaim that I desire and in- 
tend to try to be orthodox all my life long. 

Now if it is true (as I believe) that the faith 
or doctrine of nine-tenths of the Christian world 
today is expressed by the Apostles’ Creed, why 
are there so many different denominations ? 
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Because of controversies long past and having 
little meaning to most men today. The great 
Christian denominations of today are simply the 
lengthened shadows of past controversies. They 
ought not to exist longer. For these controver- 
sies were, I maintain, on matters non-essential. 
For example, no man on earth could ever con- 
vince me that the amount of water used in bap- 
tism is a vital question of Christian doctrine, 
whether a few drops in sprinkling, a pint in pour- 
ing, or hundreds of gallons in immersion. The 
Episcopal Church believes this to be one of the 
non-essentials, and will baptize by any one of the 
three methods, though pouring is most common. 
Personally, I like the symbolism of immersion, 
and if I were unbaptized today I think I would 
choose that method. There have been cases 
where Episcopal rectors, having those who de- 
sired baptism by immersion, have obtained the 
use of Baptist baptistrys, in which good Episco- 
palians were baptized, preferring that method. 
This is not only a beautiful instance of denomi- 
national courtesy, but also it has its elements of 
humor to my mind, not meaning to speak lightly 
of sacred things. But what a comment such a 
fact is on the needlessness, the waste, the futility, 
and foolishness of these unhappy divisions in 
the Christian Church of today! This one in- 
stance may be taken as an illustration of what 
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I believe to be the non-essentials which have 
caused needless divisions among Christians. 

One beauty of the Episcopal Church is its 
splendid comprehensiveness. There is an ancient 
adage much in use among us: “In essentials, 
unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all things 
charity.” It was that true liberality in the 
Episcopal Church which first attracted me toward 
it, and finally made me ask for confirmation in it. 

But do not think this liberty means mere 
vagueness, and a faith which is a fog. Our Church 
stands like a rock upon the fundamentals. Aye, 
our Church, much as she dislikes it, is not afraid 
of a heresy trial, if necessary in defense of the 
faith. Her bishops, however, are wary of no- 
toriety seekers who seem to desire to pose as mar- 
tyrs of the “truth”—as they interpret it. 

The Episcopal Church is liberal, but if a man 
attacks the essential faith, what happens? That 
very thing occurred some years ago in a case 
which many will yet remember. This clergyman, 
brilliant, but making the very common mistake 
of brilliant men in falling down and worshiping 
his own intellect—this man, I say, while officiat- 
ing at this Church’s altars, and eating the 
Church’s bread, shamelessly attacked the 
Church’s faith. His attitude was that he was 
right and all the rest of the Church, and all the 
ages past, were wrong. Je had at last arrived, 
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and would set the Church and the Christian 
world exactly right. He had not the grace or 
common honesty to step out of the Church pulpit 
before he attacked the very faith for which that 
pulpit stood and to which it had been dedicated, 
but there im that pulpit, he sought to destroy the 
truth for which that pulpit stood. 

What happened? The Church was aghast. 
Our leaders knew that heresy trials are unpopu- 
lar, that the shallow, unthinking throng is ever 
ready to shout “persecution” the moment a heresy 
trial begins. But after patient waiting, fully 
convinced of this man’s persistent disloyalty, the 
heresy trial followed and he was deposed. The 
Church said to him: “You, as a man, may teach 
what you choose, but this Church knows what its 
faith is, and we believe there are still some things 
in life worth contending for. Your teachings 
are not the faith as this Church has received and 
believes it. You must go.” 

So I say again, I rejoice that I am a member 
of a Church which is not afraid of a heresy trial 
when a man attacks her fundamentals, though I 
am quite aware that this is an unpopular thing to 
say, and that many who hear me may disagree. 

One point of doctrine here which I am often 
asked about. People say: “(What does the Epis- 
copal Church believe about the future life? Does 
it believe in hell fire? Does it believe in final 
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universal salvation? Just what does it believe 
and teach concerning a future life ? 

My answer is this: The faith of the Episco- 
pal Church is expressed in the Apostles’ Creed. 
But observe that that creed is as wise in its si- 
lences as in its affirmations. What has it to say 
about the future life? Just one thing, this sen- 
tence, “I believe in the life everlasting.” That 
is all. We do not go into any details about that 
life everlasting simply because we do not know. 
There may be some in our Church who still be- 
lieve in the middle-age conception of a place of 
everlasting fire and torment. There are some, I 
know, who believe in universal salvation. I. per- 
sonally believe in what is now called the doctrine 
of Conditional Immortality, that “the soul that 
(persistently) sinneth, it shall die,” eventually, 
while the soul that seeks God in the day while 
He may be found shall live forever. That seems 
to me to be taught in Holy Writ, and it appeals 
to my sense of justice. It is also the message of 
the best modern science, which teaches the sur- - 
vival of the fit on the physical plane, and the 
perishing of the unfit. I may add that this doc- 
trine of Conditional Immortality is the belief of 
a rapidly growing number of the world’s sanest, 
most devout and _ scholarly Christians, as, to 
mention one, the late Dr. Huntington, of Grace 


Church, New York City. 
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But note, the Episcopal Church, in her creed, 
has not one word to say on this. The subject is 
too obscure. It is therefore left to individual 
judgment. But let anyone attack an essential of 
the Christian faith, as the Divinity of Christ, 
and the Church has much to say, as in the case 
just referred to. 

Mark, however, how really comprehensive and 
liberal is our. Church. We have, and_ hold, 
Churchmen and Churches as diverse in practice 
and non-essential beliefs as the ritualistic 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York, 
which to many seems near the Roman Catholic, 
and St. George’s in that same city, which has 
been called “a Methodist Church strayed over into 
the Episcopal fold.” 

That is one reason I love my Church and 
came into it, that it can hold Churches and men 
so widely divergent. For men are made that way; 
some love ceremony, ritual, and have very high 
Church beliefs; some are the opposite. Yet both 
agree in the essentials of the Christian faith as 
expressed in the Apostles’ Creed. It seems to me 
the ultimate Church must hold them all. 

This leads to another of my reasons for being 
an Episcopalian. It is because I do sincerely 
believe it will be the Via Media in the final re- 
union of Christendom, for which Christ prayed, 
and which therefore must come. 
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What is the Via Media? It means The Middle 
Way. Does some one say: “Do you believe that 
when all the Christian world is reunited it will 
be on the ground held by the Episcopal Church ?” 
And my reply, knowing I shall be misunderstood, 
and probably misquoted, my reply is, “Yes, I be- 
lieve exactly that.” I may be wrong, but I be- 
lieve it. Why? Because, as a matter of fact 
we do hold the middle ground between Roman 
Catholics on one hand, and extreme Protestantism 
on the other. And it were well it be not forgot- 
ten that when we sum up the Christian popula- 
tion of the world we count in Roman Catholics 
also. No Christian unity will be complete and 
final unity without the Roman Catholic Church. 
Protestants may all unite first—probably will— 
but the Roman Catholics are Christians, even if 
we think them in error, as they also think we are 
in error. 

Now observe how it is we hold the middle 
ground: At the time of the Reformation our 
Mother Church of England did not cast away all - 
that was ancient and Churchly and beautiful, 
simply because the Roman Church had. and 
taught those things. We kept the cross as our 
symbol, and placed it on our Churches and altars 
when the Protestant world abjured and scorned the 
cross, the symbol of a Saviour’s sacrifice and suf- 
fering and death. The Episcopal Church also 
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kept the Church year with its different seasons, 
and its observance of Christmas, Easter, Good 
Friday, Lent, Advent, Epiphany, Ascensiontide, 
Whitsuntide, and Trinitytide. The Protestant 
world cast this aside as ““Romish,” but the Prot- 
estant world is coming back gradually—(not so 
gradually either, in many places) to this observ- 
ance of the Church year. People still live in 
this city who have told me they can remember 
when some of the Protestant Churches here would 
not observe Christmas, the date of their Redeem- 
er’s birth, and Easter, the date of His resurrec- 
tion; and would not use flowers in worship, flow- 
ers, which a certain poet has called “the smile of 
God,” and which are not so sinful but they were 
made by God, yet were excluded from the temple 
of God in this city. 

At the Reformation, also, our Church kept 
many of her ancient and beautiful customs and 
practices, such as the use of a liturgy in worship, 
vestments for the clergy and singers, and beauti- 
ful ornamented Churches, believing that God’s 
house cannot be made too beautiful—though it 
may be made too ornate, which is an error of 
taste, not of intention. 

Now because of all these things the Anglican 
Church does hold the middle ground in the Chris- 
tian world. She rejects the Papacy, prayers to 
the Virgin, and other Romish practices which are 
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not found in Scripture and in the ancient Church, 
but she does not reject anything just because the 
Roman Church has and practices that thing. 

Christ said: “I pray Thee, Father, that they 
may be One.” That prayer will be answered 
some day. It must be if Christ is the Son of 
God. As already said, the Protestant world is 
rapidly drawing closer, but before that prayer is 
fully answered all Christians of whatever name 
must be united in one great Church. Do you 
say “Impossible; the Roman Catholic Church 
will not, can not change its position, and Protes- 
tants will never accept the Pope?” I reply: “It 
as impossible so far as I can see, but I am only a 
man: Almighty God is a factor, the great factor 
in this question. With God nothing is impossi- 
ble. And because Christ Himself, very God of 
very God, made this great prayer for unity, the 
Christian world is going to be reunited sometime. 
When that day comes it seems to me it must be 
on the middle ground now held by the Anglican 
Church, of which the Episcopal Church is a 
part.” 

Not that all the world will be Episcopalians, 
or Romanists, or any other particular man-made 
name. I hope they will be called simply Chris- 
tians. 

In addition to these things already mentioned, 
there are some minor considerations which I shall 
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briefly enumerate, which drew me into this 
Church. 

1. A litugical form of worship. 

2. The wearing of a uniform, or vestments, 
by those who officiate in the church, clergymen, 
singers, and even, usually, sextons. 

3. The holding of the Church building as a 
sacred edifice, set apart from secular and worldly 
uses, dedicated and used only for worship, or 
matters closely pertaining thereto. 

Tn all of these respects many of the other Chris- 
tian bodies are coming rapidly toward us. I have 
seen vested choirs in Methodist churches and 
heard Te Deums and other parts of the Prayer 
Book worship used in those Churches. The Pres- 
byterian Church has now a liturgy, the use of 
which is optional, but which I have been informed 
in growing in favor; it has also what is prac- 
tically a Prayer Book, called the Directory of 
Worship. Many Congregational Churches may 
now be found in which the pastor wears a robe, 
usually ihe Oxford gown. In all this we rejoice, 
and very naturally. Can you blame us for do- 
ing so? 

The question of liturgical worship is sufficient 
for an entire sermon, or even a volume. But, to 
us, who are Episcopalians, nothing else is so ac- 
ceptable. We love the Prayer Book; and when 
we are told that we should love the Bible, we re- 
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ply, “Nine-tenths of the Prayer Book is taken 
from the Bible.” A Presbyterian historian says 
—I quote from memory, but am sure it is sub- 
stantially correct-—“Of all forms of worship ever 
composed in any age or language, the Prayer 
Book is unequalled. It seems to be a voice from 
a better land.” 

Christ gave a form of worship, the Lord’s 
Prayer. We know also that Christ took part in 
the worship of the Jewish synagogues, which used 
forms of prayer. Those prayers are still extant 
and are used in Jewish worship today. They are 
very old, but like the Prayer Book prayers voice 
the universal needs of the human heart in all 
ages. And for public worship we Episcopalians 
prefer them. In private devotions the unstudied 
outpourings of the heart from the lips is well, 
but for public worship it seems to us that set 
forms of prayer are more edifying. We know 
our liturgy may be the most unedifying, the 
deadest form of worship conceivable. It may be 
that, and there is danger, great danger, of it be- 
coming an empty form. But it need not, and we 
believe it increasingly does not. We prefer it. 

I am on delicate ground here, and do not de- 
sire to say one word to give offence; I am in a 
Church where extempore prayer is the custom, 
yet your pastor has urged me to speak with abso- 
lute freedom. 
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Speaking thus—and not of this place but in 
general—how many who hear me speak have 
been pained, sometimes shocked, by the unedify- 
ing utterances they have heard under the guise 
of prayer? I have heard short sermons, lectures, 
information imparted to the Almighty, yes, even 
personalities, under the guise of prayer. I have 
heard prayers that were manifestly meant to be 
eloquent, and which gave point to a story that a 
Boston paper once told of a certain clergyman 
having “uttered the most eloquent prayer ever ad- 
dressed to a Boston congregation.” Think of 
that! Some of us had the idea that prayers were 
addressed to God, not to the congregation. 

From all this our liturgy, with its forms of 
prayer, protects us. That is exactly the word; 
it actually protects us. It protects us also in our 
beautifully simple burial service, from the har- 
rowing “remarks” so often made at funerals. We 
simply read the same majestic words of faith 
and hope that our Church has said for hundreds 
of years over rich and poor, high and low, prince 
and pauper. We leave judgment to God, and we 
neither praise in fulsome or false eulogy, nor 
condemn in faint praise and carefully guarded 
commendation which is only too plainly not com- 
mendation, but condemnation. We are no man’s 
judge. We have not the knowledge to be. We 
have no desire to be. We simply read the burial 
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office, rich in promise of God’s love and mercy, 
and leave judgment to God. 

Did time permit I could thus explain why we 
do what we do in every portion of our liturgy, for 
every slightest act has its meaning. Suffice it to 
say, we stand for praise, as in canticles, hymns, and 
psalms; we sit to hear the reading of the Scrip- 
ture and the sermon; and we kneel, or are sup- 
posed to, for prayer. I say “supposed to,” be- 
cause all Episcopalians do not. They should, 
unless physical infirmity prevents, for the cus- 
tom of the Church and its teaching is that if it 
is worth while to pray, it is worth while, and 
not too much trouble, to kneel for prayer to Al-' 
mighty God our Creator. 

Why, also, do we use vestments in our services? 

For uniformity, and as a uniform. Also, to 
hide the ever-changing and often foolish, even 
ugly, fashions of men and women. 

Our vestments may be compared to the uniform 
of the soldier. Our Church, as all Churches to- 
day, deprecates rich or ultra-fashionable dress in 
the House of God; and the good taste of most 
people today prevents offence in this respect. 

But for those who lead the service our Church 
prescribes the dress, a plain uniform, which abso- 
lutely prohibits offending by overdress, or the 
bizarre effects which fashion sometimes affects. 

To illustrate my meaning: In a certain western 
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city, the capital of a state, in the leading Church 
of a certain denomination, I once saw the pastor 
conduct morning worship at 11 a. Mm. in full eve- 
ning dress. In the house of God he was dressed 
as fora ball, or an evening reception. Again in 
choirs, our choristers must sing in uniform if pos- 
sible, and a very plain dress. It is true the eternal 
feminine will sometimes assert itself, and we see 
choir caps set at a jaunty angle, or a bewitching 
curl, or several of them, escaping coquettishly in 
a manner that hints of art rather than artlessness, 
or even sometimes a display of jewelry, which 
escapes the sharp eyes of the choirmaster. But 
these things are frowned upon, they are not 
wanted, and we plainly and emphatically say so. 
Usually the good taste of the singer is sufficient to 
prevent them. 

And then, pardon me, but the hats—the femi- 
nine hats—the marvelous creations of the milli- 
ner! My own choir has nearly thirty singers of 
the gentler sex. Try to imagine, if you can, the 
result if we had thirty of these creations, with 
waving plumes, in the chancel. It is too much! 
The mind staggers at the horrid suggestion! I 
who speak once sang for two years in a great 
Methodist choir of two hundred voices in the city 
of Denver,—Trinity M. E. Church. Over one hun- 
dred were women. The hat question was solved 
in that case by having the women singers go with- 
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out hats. But in our Church we regard the an- 
cient custom of women having always covered 
heads in Church. So the uniform protects us, in 
the chancel, from displays of millinery. 

Now these things are confessedly minor mat- 
ters. Some may even consider them trivial, and 
I have intentionally spoken of them half humor- 
ously. Yet after all they have to do with the dig 
nity and beauty of worship. They are only cus- 
toms it is true, not doctrines upon which the 
Church stands, yet even these customs become 
dear to us, very dear to us. They help to make us 
love the Church, so that it is very rare for an 
Episcopalian to leave the Episcopal Church. It 
does sometimes happen, but not very often. 

One other point. Our churches are, and always 
have been, held sacred. They are set apart, conse- 
crated for God’s worship, and used for that alone. 

I remember attending a college debating contest 
in a church in Denver some years ago, and the 
shock it produced to hear the delegations from the 
various colleges, seated in different sections of the 
Church, giving their college “yells” in that place, 
where it was so much out of place. That could 
not happen in any Episcopal Church, nor, indeed, 
today, in any other Church here in the East, and 
probably not in the West at the present time. 

But it has always been true that the Episcopal 
Church has stood strongly for reverence in the 
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house of God. Frequently you hear people say 
something like this: “I always feel when I enter 
an Episcopal Church that it is truly a place of 
worship.” The architecture, the altar, the cross, 
the adornments, the very atmosphere, all proclaim 
it to be what it is meant to be, the house of God. 

Again let me say with emphasis: these latter 
things I have just mentioned are minor considera- 
tions, yet are not without weight in telling “Why 
I am an Episcopalian.” I love the liturgy of our 
Church, her customs, practices, and _ reverent 
ways; I approve her use of vestments; and I find 
great value in the teaching of her Church year, 
which brings before the mind of the worshipper in 
succession each year, the chief events in the life 
of Christ the world’s Redeemer. But my chief rea- 
sons for being an Episcopalian, summarized, are: 

1. The simple doctrine of the Episcopal Church, 
the Apostles’ Creed. 

2. Her broad comprehensiveness and true liber- 
ality in all things except the fundamentals of the 
faith. 

3. The fact that the Episcopal Church stands 
like a rock on these fundamentals, chiefly the 
deity of Christ, and is not afraid of even a heresy 
trial when they are attacked. 

4. Her historic position and practices, holding 
to ancient customs and the liturgy, observing the 
Church year, and the great anniversaries of her 
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Founder’s Birth, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension. 

5. The belief—in which I may be wrong—but 
still the belief that she is the Via Media, and that 
when the whole Christian world is again united it 
must be on the middle ground where the Anglican 
Church has always stood, and now stands. 

Yet, after all, fellow Christians, how much 
greater, how infinitely greater, are the things we 
agree upon than the things in which we disagree. 
On the fundamentals all orthodox Christians are 
one. Let us rejoice in that fact and take as our 
watchword for the future: 

“Tn essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty ; 
in all things, charity.” 


APPENDIX 
Lerraer to “My Popup” 
To My People of St. Paul's: 


STILL call you by that appellation, and so 

think of you, even though I am not rector but 

an ex-rector, and now residing thousands of miles 
distant the greater part of the time. 

For the happy relations of past years can not be 
forgotten easily, nor should they be. We spent 
nearly a quarter of a century in one of the most 
blessed relationships life can offer. So long a 
time constitutes a large segment of our lives, and 
we could not forget those years if we would; I 
trust those of you who read these words are in ac- 
cord with the writer when he affirms that he 
would not if he could. 

What happy years they were! How we enjoyed 
the building of the new Church and parish house 
together! How we rejoice today that in all those 
years there was never a serious disagreement or 
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any unhappy division in our ranks, but a harmony 
unbroken, save here and there by an occasional 
slight ripple of difference in opinion, soon com- 
posed and quickly forgotten. I have always main- 
tained, and always will, that there was never a 
parish like St. Paul’s, a people so loyal, so willing 
and even eager to join in every endeavor to build 
up our Church and make it a real power for good. 
With deepest sincerity I affirm that I am grateful 
to God that my lot was cast in with yours, that 
my chief life work as rector, indeed my only work 
in that capacity, was with St. Paul’s Church, Paw- 
tucket. In the words of one of your number on 
the last day of my rectorship, “I wish we could 
live it all over again.” 

And here is the book I promised many of you. 
It contains sermons which some of your number 
have taken home to read, and (you have said) to 
copy. Also it contains some discourses which the 
vestry saw fit to print in pamphlet form for free 
distribution at the time they were delivered in St. 
Paul’s. In choosing which sermons to include, 
and which to omit, the writer found no easy task. 
He simply used his best judgment and included 
those which, as memory served, the most of the 
people seemed to desire. If a second volume fol- 
lows in the course of a year or two, others will be 
included which space did not here permit. 
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With every good wish to every member of St. 
Paul’s, old and new, I subscribe myself, 
Faithfully your ex-rector, 
Marion Law. 


Facts or History 


As a postscript, certain facts of history are here 
added, in reply to the allegation that the Episco- 
pal Church was founded by King Henry VIII in 
the Sixteenth Century. 

The Episcopal Church is a part of the Anglican 
Church, and is the daughter Church of the Church 
of England. 

1. It may be noted that English courts have 
recently restored to the Church of England, certain 
lands leased by that Church 999 years ago. This 
recognizes that the present Church of England ex- 
isted 999 years ago, or about 600 years before 
Henry VIII was born. 

2. Asa matter of fact there was a native Chris- 
tian Church in Britain several centuries before the 
first Roman Catholic missionary, St. Augustine, 
came in 597. Who founded this Church in Bri- 
tain we do not know positively, but tradition says 
it was St. Paul. 

Clement (87 A.D.) says: “St. Paul went to the 
uttermost bounds of the west.” 

(This is the term that was then applied to the 
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British Isles, the then “farthest west” of the known 
world. ) 

Eusebius (A.D. 325) said that one of the apos- 
tles went to the British Isles, though he does not 
say which one. We believe it to have been St. 
Paul. 

Theodosius (A.D. 415) says that St. Paul la- 
bored in the British Isles. 

Also, historic records show that British Bishops 
and clergy were present at various Church councils. 

a,—At the Council of Arles, 314 A.D. 

b,—At the Council of Sardica, 347 A.D. 

e,—At the Council of Arminium, 360 A.D. 

All this, observe, hundreds of years before Au- 
gustine, the Roman monk, came to Britain in 597 
A.D. 

When Augustine came he found this native 
British Church. There is still standing at Canter- 
bury one of the churches he found, St. Martin’s 
Church, in which, may I say, the speaker has wor- 
shipped and offered prayers for his own parish. 

There was much friction between Augustine and 
the British Christians. In 603 A.D., seven Bri- 
tish Bishops met Augustine in conference and said 
to him: “We will accept none of your customs, nor 
you as chief. We do owe fraternal love to the 
Church of God and the Bishop of Rome, but we 
owe no obedience to him you call Pope.” 

For nearly 1,000 years there was constant con- 
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troversy between the Roman missionaries in Brit- 
ain and the native Church of England, the native 
Christians always resisting the encroachments of 
Rome. 

Early in the 13th century the weak King John 
acknowledged the authority of the Pope. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury then became the head of 
a popular uprising which left the King helpless in 
spite of all the Pope could do for him. The people 
of Britain forced the King to grant them the Great 
Charter (Magna Charta) which has always since 
been regarded as the foundation of British liberty 
in Church and State. The opening sentence of 
Magna Charta reads: 

“The Church of England shall be free, and hold 
her rights entire and her liberties inviolate.” 

Still the attempted encroachments of the Roman 
Church continued. Then in the reign of Henry 
VIII, during his quarrel with the Pope, the 
two authoritative bodies in the Church of England 
(the Convocations of Canterbury and York) passed 
the following resolution : 

“The Bishop of Rome hath no greater jurisdic- 
tion conferred on him by God in this kingdom than 
any other foreign Bishop.” 

This occurred in the year 1534, the date that 
detractors of the Church of England assign as its 
beginning, and Henry VIII as its founder. 

That this is untrue is shown by the historical 
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facts here given. This was rather the culminating 
protest of 1000 years’ resistance by the British 
Christians to the usurpations of a foreign eccles- 
iastical power. 

The Church of England is therefore an Apos- 
tolic Church, founded by the Apostles, or their 
immediate followers, existing in England centuries 
before Roman missionaries came, declaring its in- 
dependence and freedom from Rome centuries be- 
fore Henry VIII was born; and its independence 
and continuity were recognized by England’s 
courts in returning to the Church lands it leased 
1000 years ago. 

The American Episcopal Church is a daughter 
of the Church of England. 


A Letter To A CHorr-DirEctToR 


(With slight changes, the following is an actual letter sent 
to a Choir-director.) 


My Dear 


Since you spoke to me about music last Sunday 
I have been thinking on the subject, and have de- 
cided to write you quite fully about the music in 
my own parish in the east. | 

First,—I am, frankly, a crank on the subject of 
Church music. I love music more than any other 
thing in this world. To me it is really the “divine 
art,” and therefore has its highest function in 
divine worship. I have often said that in the 
other life, if we can choose our occupation, I hope 
to join the celestial choir. Our Church, with its 
beautiful liturgy, is the best adapted for music of 
any religious body. 

Confident that you feel this and are entirely de- 
voted to your work with the choir, I am writing to 
you at some length. 

My own Church, St. Paul’s, Pawtucket, Bea: 
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was, and is, noted for its splendid music. Our 
choir numbered about fifty, rarely less than forty 
were present. There was the greatest interest, 
shown by the fact that there was usually a waiting 
list of applicants, largely made up of music stu- 
dents who were eager to get the training. Only 
the soloists were paid: all others came gladly for 
the practice. 

Our Easter services were attended by people 
from all over the (small) state of Rhode Island. 
Some came regularly from Boston, forty miles dis- 
tant. We gave five big musical services yearly, at 
Christmas. (always the Messiah), Pre-Lenten, 
Easter, Ascension, and Thanksgiving. Nearly al- 
ways there were crowds waiting for the Church 
doors to open at these services. I have seen hun- 
dreds waiting in the rain, with umbrellas up, for 
the Church doors to open. Besides the yearly ren- 
dition of the Messiah, we gave the Creation, Eli- 
jah, the Crucifixion, Gaul’s Holy City, Dubois’ 
Seven Last Words, the Forty-sixth Psalm, Hear 
My Prayer, and other works. Once or twice a year 
we gave an anthem musical service, in which we 
sang the anthems we had used in regular services 
the several weeks previous. Likewise we used 
choruses from certain of the oratorios for offertory 
anthems after we had rendered that particular 
work, such as No Shadows Yonder, from the Holy 
City, and The Heavens are Telling from the Cre- 
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ation. Thus we could do this large amount of 
work without overwork. 

The Choirmaster and I were the best of friends, 
agreed in nearly everything, and the whole situ- 
ation was ideal. Among my happiest memories 
are evenings rehearsing with the choir, as well as 
“sings” with friends, where a few of us would 
gather to spend an evening at music, singing things 
new and old, from My Bonnie and A Song at Twi- 
light, to the Hallelujah Chorus. 

But the regular Church services are after all the 
chief thing: so let me tell you about these. 

First, we made an iron-clad rule—‘Never more 
than one unfamiliar hymn at any one service.” 
Thus the people had a chance to sing; and they did 
sing. I contend that they always will if they have 
a chance. After we had sung a new hymn per- 
haps twice, we called it a familiar one. 

Next, I selected and had a list of three hymns 
for every Sunday of the year, giving the choir- 
master acopy. No hymn was repeated over twice 
or three times a year unless the people asked for it. 
In my Church paper, I requested the people to 
ask for favorite hymns and anthems, which they 
often did. 

Understand, this hymn-list was a guide, not an 
iron-clad rule. If we wanted to change it we did 
so. But it was made with due regard to the 
Church seasons, and was very useful. We had al- 
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ways four hymns in each full service, an extra one 
just after the sermon. I selected this carefully, to 
carry out the thought of the discourse. For in- 
stance, after a sermon on Faith we would sing My 
Faith Looks up to Thee. I believe the psychical 
effect of the people thus singing a response to the 
sermon is invaluable. I always announced this 
hymn just before beginning the sermon, so that, af- 
ter the ascription following the sermon, the people, 
still standing, could sing their response. 

Next, the canticles were always chanted, except 
the Te Deum and Benedicite. These were sung to 
very simple settings, the same for at least four suc- 
ceeding Sundays, in order to give the people a 
chance to learn them and join; and a good many 
did, surprising as you may think it. This one you 
have had lately by Boskerch was a great favorite 
with our people, and many joined in it. 

All this was done from the profound conviction 
that the service belongs to the people. 

This, as you see, made a very simple service, and 
you might think would not keep up the interest of 
a choir. But note: On the anthems I said: “Do 
your best here: this part is yours, the choir’s. 
Only never sing anything operatic nor too long, as 
a rule not over ten minutes. But in the musical 
services you may do your worst—or best. They 
belong entirely to the choir. The congregation 
will take part only in the hymns.” And it worked, 
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gloriously. I wish you could have been present at 
one of our great musical services. 

Further, and this is extremely important, we 
were all very happy working together thus. We all 
felt that we were doing a real service in the 
Church. I always emphasized to the choir that 
they were singing to God, not to man, though the 
people heard, and we hoped were edified thereby. 
This, too, was frequently emphasized to the great 
congregations at musical services—that it was a 
service of worship to God, not a “sacred concert” 
for man. ‘The choir, and most of the people I 
think, caught the idea. This was shown by the 
reverent demeanor of both, and the hearty devo- 
tional way the people joined in the carefully se- 
lected hymns which were their part of the musical 
services. 

It is my conviction that the same can be done in 
any church which is in a community large enough 
to find sufficient singers, and where choir director 
and rector are in sympathy and hearty accord. 

I hope these suggestions may be of value to you, 
and that if you attempt some such plan you may 
meet with the greatest success. That it will work 
is shown by the fact that it did, and the success we 
had with it. Visitors in our parish commented 
many, many times on the hearty services and the 
splendid singing by both choir and congregation. 
Tt seems such a pity that our beautiful liturgy, 
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which lends itself so well to good devotional music, — 
is so often dreary and uninspiring because so in- 
differently rendered. People like to sing, and they 
will sing if given the chance. Many times have I 
glanced down into the congregation and seen faces 
lighted by the fire of real devotion as the people 
poured out their hearts in the singing of well-loved 
hymns that voiced their souls’ aspirations. It 
seems a pity, almost a crime, that they do not 
oftener have the opportunity. 
Faithfully, 
Marton Law. 
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